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. . OF TRADITION. 


T the moment when Lord Rosebery was inditing that letter 


to Birmingham in which he 
political stage, his mind must 
matter of his address to the 


Lon rk 


his leave of the 


have been full of the 
Seaforth Hlighlanders. 


True, it was in a sense improvise 


in the crowd, with his “ Man, you're 


him with a capital starting point. But it 
the historical facts with which his ideas were garnished had been 
thought over belorehand. The Regiment's deeds in India, in South 
\frica, in the Crimea and in Egypt, suggested to him the noble 


keynote of his address, which we have 


taken 


” a sodger,” supplied 


a *callant”’ 


is obvious that 


as the title of 


this article. On ships where their best died of scurvy, on 


long marches under the burning sun 


is seen in the characteristic compliment paid 
“There is no regiment I would sooner 
service than your men of the Seaforths.”’ 


that there is no habit so useful as the 


this is but another way of putting Lord 


of India, in stubborn 
and long-contested battles were the traditions formed “ which 
made a regiment illustrious, which made it formidable in the 
field, and where weapons and numbers alone will not prevail, 
they give a regiment its glory and its confidence.” The result 


by Lord Kitchener. 
have with me on 
Somebody has said 


habit of winning, and 


about tradition. It is winning that gives the 
traditions and inspires him with confidence. 

knowledge, the knowledge that has been handed down, that the 
practice in the past has been to achieve 


to action in the present. 


Victory, 


Rosebery’s remarks 


soldier his best 
The traditional 


is a stimulant 
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If Lord Rosebery had been in the mood to do it no 
one could have expanded his subject better than he so as to 
show the value of tradition in other walks of life. We 
cannot all of us wear either a kilt or a red coat, and yet how 
great a part is played by tradition in our lives. We take 
a yreat commercial house, and the very mention of the name 
carries with it associations of probity and unstained honour, 
It his been the tradition to act straightforwardly and avoid 
small devices and mean tricks. Here, then, the invisible thing, 


tradition, is an asset with a money value. In the country 
it is still more valuable. Perhaps it is not going too far 
to say that it is tradition which constitutes the main 
qualification of a land owner. For his is a_ business 
unlike any other. The basic fact is that cultivation 


of the soil under a_ climate’ like ours invariably 
partakes of the nature of a gamble. You may sow and dig, 
and plough and manure, draia and weed to any extent, and yet 
wind and rain may undo the work. It-is not the same with any 
other industry. The manufacturer, as a rule, can calculate 
the risks he has to run and, if he is an adept, avoid them. Not 
so the farmer. Forces utterly beyond his control may undo 
the best of his work. Hence it follows that the arrangements 
which work very well in trade will not do so in agriculture 

ithout producing friction. Now a man who has been brought 
up in the tradition of a great land-owning house, inherits from 
ancestry a tradition which is a guide in dealing with his 
tenants and other country people. We knew a most excellent 
man who coming into money bought a country estate and 
brought on himself nothing but misery just because he lacked 
tradition. No one could have been more kind hearted, but 
what he thought a sense of justice spoiled the effect of his 
goodness. 

lor example, if a tenant bargained with him to pay 

a rent of £600 a year, he expected that this sum would be 
as punctually paid as, say, mterest on Consols. He _ was 
not really a Shylock, aiways exacting his pound of flesh, but 
a favourite phrase with him was “A bargain is a bargain.” 
He thus became unpopular with his tenantry, who up to 
then had been accustomed to a landlord who had inherited 
tradition from his elders and knew the circumstances in which 
a remission of rent was advisable, and who knew exactly what 
he ought todo and what he ought not to do on the estate. It 
was very much the same with the rural tradesmen employed 
by the newcomer. He was a business man who drew up his 
contracts and expected that when it had been stipulated for a 
work to be finished at a certain moment it should be finished. A 
smart townsman accepts this principle as a matter of course, but 
the country man is so accustomed to procrastination that it is 
of no use to expect punctuality from him. He will do his work 
and do it well, but must have his own time. The greatest 
mistake was made when a contractor was proceeded against in a 
law court for having failed todo some work in the appointed time. 
In consequence of all this, a man who in town had beena general 
favourite was disliked throughout the county. It had been 
his intention to enter Parliament, and he had contested the 
division before taking up residence, being then only defeated 
by a very narrow majority; but now the tide of feeling ran so 
strongly against him that he was asked to retire and make 
way fora more popular candidate. He has been dead for some 
time now, so that we are recounting ancient history; but the 
facts are very well known to the present writer, and afford, 
as we think, a singulatly apt illustration of what may occur 
when a man takes up an estate without having inherited the 
tradition of management. We could easily point to an exactly 
contrary example, that of a member of one of the most histori 
families in England, whose ancestors, direct or indirect, have 
owned land since the time of the Conquest. He is really one 
of the most arbitrary of men, and it is a common saving that 
he can do what he likes in the country. It would be impossible 
for him to become unpopular even if he wanted to, and the 
reason is that the tradition of estate managing is so much 
his blood and constitution as to be a matter of instinct rathet 
than of reason. Thus by example we have tried to show that 
the soldiers of peace have to make their traditions or inherit them 
as much as the heroes of war. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Willoughby 
() de Eresby with her son. Lady Willoughby de Eresby 
is the daughter of the late Mr. W. L. Breeze of New York 
and her marriage to Lord Willoughby de Eresby, eldest son 
of the Earl of Ancaster, took place in 1905. 


*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograp' 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When sucn requests are received, the iditor would esteem the kindness 
o) readers if they would forward the corresbondence at once to him. 
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HAKESPEARIAN students have been intensely inter- 
ested in a find made by Dr. Charles Wallace, an 
American scholar, who has had the luck to discover 
certain legal documents in which Shakespeare’s name 
is frequently mentioned. The legal case is in itself 

a curious one. It was the action of a young’ widow, 
Thomasine Osteler, who was the daughter of John Hemyngs, 
Shakespeare's friend and editor. She had in 1611 married a 
famous actor who, dying three years later, left to her certain 
shares in the Globe and Blackfriars Theatres. The quarrel 
arose between the girl and her father, and also between her and 
Walter Raleigh, the son of Sir Walter Raleigh, whom at one 
time she was desirous to marry. The essential point, however, 
does not lie in the nature of her quarrels, but in the information 
which it was the business of her lawyer to coilect with 
regard to the ownership of the theatres we have named. 
The result is to show that William Shakespeare held a 
considerable share in them, much more considerable than we 
had previously reason to believe. One commentator is of 
opinion that he would draw as much as £600 a _ year 
from this source. 


If anything were wanted to upset the holders of the 
Bacon-Shakespeare theory, it would be the facts set forth in 
these documents. They exhibit him in his relationship with 
Hemyngs and Condell, two friends who, after he was dead, 
became the first editors of his plays, and responsible for 
the famous first edition. Mr. Sidney Lee, while compli- 
menting Dr. Wallace, with his usual caution refrains from 
drawing conclusions from the documents; but then, Mr. Sidney 
Lee is so suffused with Shakespearian lore that he cannot 
imagine anyone holding in earnest the Baconian hypothesis, and 
sO misses the importance of the find from this point of view. 
Much controversy has arisen over the identity of the site of the 
Globe Theatre, as the evidence unearthed by Dr. Wallace goes 
to show that the spot chosen for the memorial tablet is not the 
right one. Sir Herbert Tree, however, sticks to the original 
choice, grounding his decision on a document dated 1621, which 
seems to show that the Globe Playhouse was situated in Globe 
Alley. It is a singular coincidence that the publication of 
Dr. Wallace’s evidence should synchronise so closely with the 
unveiling of the memorial tablet. | . 

Once more October brought with it the Dairy Show, and 
the usual array of welcome visitors from the country. It was an 
exhibition of more than usual excellence, though, if we were to 
judge only by the entries, it showed a diminution as compared 
with last year; but what it lacked in quantity was more than 
made up for in quality. We doubt if a more interesting Dairy 
Show has ever been held since its institution. Among cows, 
shorthorns were particularly well represented, and for once the 
pedigree cows outnumbered the non-pedigree, which perhaps 
may be taken as a sign that the farmer has overcome his 
old prejudice to the pure-bred cow, though up to within a very 
short time ago he considered that anything fit to be shown 
was sure to be too delicate for the everyday uses of the 
farm. The efforts of the Dairy Shorthorn Association are 
evidently bearing fruit. Another feature of the show that com- 
mended it ‘to thoughtful visitors was the variety and excellence 
of the implements shown. ‘The inventor had been very busily at 
work, and several of the new contrivances were well worth the 
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attention of all engaged in the dairy industry. In this the show 
was keeping up its tradition, for since its inception it has been a 
pioneer. No one who understands the facts will attempt to 
gainsay the statement that not only have the dairies of England 
benefited greatly from its institution, but it has had the most 
remarkable influence on all exhibitions of the same kind held 
throughout the country. 


If English cultivators wish to grow tobacco, it seems hard 
that they should be hindered from doing so by the law. Yet that 
this is the case is evident from the reply sent by the Board 
of Agriculture to the Royal Horticultural Society. The gist 
of it is that the growing of tobacco duty free for the 
manufacture of nicotine may not be allowed, he present 
arrangement is that the tobacco or nicotine used for horticul 
tural purposes is made in bond from duty-free tobacco. There 
are a number of English cultivators who consider that there is 
abundant scope for industry in this direction, and they contend 
that the same facilities ought to be given in England as in 
Ireland. The growing of tobacco in England could scarcely 
result in a production of the plant that would seriously rival 
that of Havana, as far as cigars are concerned, but it would 
afford excellent material for the manufacture of what we may 
call horticultural nicotine, the demand for which is an increasing 
one. ‘The taxation which renders the pursuit of a use‘ul industry 
impossible cannot be sound, and if the obstacle were removed 
in one part of the Empire, there does not seem to be any good 
reason why it should be allowed to exist in another. 


THE GOLDEN KEY TO DREAMLAND. 
BY THE DUCHESS OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS. 


The Golden Key to Dreamland! 
Give me the golden key 

For now ‘tis but in Dreamland 
I meet those dear to me— 

We'll reach the sunny garden 
By the apple orchard gate 

Where once a happy May Queen 
Reclined in mimic state 

Now saunter by the fish-pools 
Fed by the silent stream 

Where rainbow trout are lurking 
And roach and golden bream. 


Shadowed by weeping willows 
Bordered by waving reeds 

Haunt of the shy reed-warbler 
Where the grey-winged heron feeds. 


By stately feathering beeches 
Down by the Lovers’ Walk 
Where happened many trystings, 

Many a moonlight talk. 


Oh! young and lovely faces 
Now with the blessed dead 

I yearn to clasp and greet you 
While idle tears I shed. 


Kuchanted hours in Dreamland! 
Give me the golden key 

That I may tryst in Dreamland 
With those so dear to me. 


Professor Daine at a meeting of the Cheshire larmers’ 
Club the other day drew attention to another piece of gross 
injustice connected with the working of the Small Holdings 
Act. One of his clients received notice to quit his farm 
on the ground that it was wanted for small holdings. In 
passing it may be pointed out how desirable it is that an 
accurate record should be kept of all these successful attempts 
to displace a prosperous, well-doing farmer in order to make room 


for others who are new to tillage. In this case the tenant wrote 
to the Board of Agriculture asking if he was not entitled to 
compensation for disturbance of this kind. The reply was in 


the negative. Mr. J. A. Seddon, M.P., put the point to 
Lord Carrington, and was informed that the tenant farmet 
in such circumstances was not entitled to a penny. Compulsory 
purchase is not desirable under any circumstances. It is an 
insidious principle that the State should have the right to seize 
private property, merely because there is a real or supposed need 
for it; but to do so without compensation is mere robbery. 


It is curious that Sir Gilbert Parker among others should be 
so terribly intent on converting the English small tenant holders 


into owners. The history of our yeomanry shows that the 
proprietor ota small piece ol land is not, aS a rule, capable 
of handing it down for several generations. The reason, of 


course, is that he has not sufficient capital to tide him over 
bad times. A very wet, inclement season may leave him without 
sufficient money to live on, and when once he has taken debt 
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on his shoulders it is very seldom that he can get rid of it 
Phe tenant 1s in a much more favourable position, and at once 
can give up his holding it he does not find it remunerative. All 
the same, we thoroughly agree with Sir Gilbert Parker’s advocacy 
of the establishment of Lani Banks. Properly managed they 
might in themselves be sound business enterprises, and by 
advancing money to the cultivator at a fair and reasonable rate 
of interest confer a great advantage on him. But recent events 
have shown that the small holder can borrow more advant uweously 
for the purpose of providing himself with stock, implements, 
manure and seeds, than for buying his land outright. 

Che Dean and Chapter of Exeter have, year by year, for 
many years past, been renewing the ornamental stonework of 
the West Front of their Cathedral. rom time to time 
n the public Press, and although the 
local papers stated that the Dean and Chapter were going to 
vive a complete refutation of the charge brought against them, 
a West Country contemporary of September 27th gives their 
first “explanation and defence of the steps they have taken 
to preserve the fabric of the Cathedral.” They state that 
they are acting under the advice of an eminent architect, 


criticisms have appeared 


but this statement will not, we think, allay fears, tor nearly all 
our cathedrals are known to have suffered severely under 
eminent architects Wyatt was an eminent architect, but all are 
iwreed that it is unfortunite he had anything to do with our 
cathedrals. Che Dean says ‘no attempt has been made, or 
will be made so long as | am Dean with the present chapter 
iround me, to deal with the ancient figures of the West Front; 
it is for their preservation that we are dealing with the canopies, 
niches and other architectural surroundings.” 


He then says that three courses were open to them. One, 
to do nothing. Iwo, to save the stone from further decay by 
the application of preservatives. Three, to act as they have done 
and cut away the ancient stone, replacing it by imitative work. 
The first he reasonably dismissed. The second course he asserts 
was impossible, as the nature of the stone used would not 
permit of it; and theretore they adopted the third. by 
the Dean's own showing, their position seems a hopeless 
one, because they assert that preservatives are of no use, 
and, therefore, we may assume that nothing has or will be 
done to stop turther decay of the statues. They probably feel 
that they cannot reproduce the ancient statuary, and the work 
which they have done shows conclusively that they are quite 
incapable of reproducing the ancient canopy work. ‘There is 
nothing to show that any attempt has been made to test the 
effect of preservatives, and the canopies which they have cut out 
show that the stone was only superficially decayed and that there 
was no danger to the structure of the building through this 


There will be no one to grudge the honour that has been 
coalerred upon General Baden-Powell. Although his years 
number litthe more than half a century, they have been fuller 
of life and incident than those of most men. He came to 
the front more particularly during the recent war in South 
\frica; but he won his spurs in Afghanistan, in the 


campaign of r88o0-81. He was in Zululand in 1888, and in 
I8g5 went with the expedition to Ashanti. He took part in 
the operations in Matabeleland in 1896. After the South 


\frican War was finished he was appointed Inspector-General 
of the South African Constabulary until 1g03, when he was 
ippointed Inspector-General of Cavalry in Great Britain and 
lreland, a position he held until 1907, since when he has 
commanded the Northumbrian Division of the ‘Territorial 
lorce. rhis list of services would more than justify the 
knighthood conferred upon him by King Edward VII.; but his 
organisation of the Boy Scouts movement is a suitable crown to 
the edifice of his career. It has proved a very popular form of 
training, and in establishing it Sir hk. S. S. Baden-Powell has 
undoubtedly performed a service for which the country ought to 
be erateful. : 





The National Loan Exhibition at the Grafton Galleries 
which was opened on Wednesday by the Right Hon. Lewis 
Harcourt, coustitutes one of the finest collections of pictures ever 
brought together. Van Dyck, Raphael, Ira Filippo Lippi, 
and Watteau are among the masters examples of whose work 
are exhibited. Countess Cowper, the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
the Duke of Abercorn, the Duke of Grafton and Mr. 
Alfred de Rothschild are among the contributors, while 
a very interesting group of drawings by Lancret, Boucher, 
lragonard and the two Saint-Aubins has beea lent by Mr. i. Fe 
Hleseltine. rhe National Gallery of Scotland sends the 
* Deénicheur de Moineaux”’ by Watteau, and the Glasgow 
Gallery the “ Woman Taken in Adultery,” ascribed to Giorgione. 
These pictures are, of course, well known, but many exquisite 
examples now at the Gratton Gallery have hitherto only 
been familiar to those who have had the opportunity of 
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seeing them in the private galleries from which they have 
been so generously sent. One wonders, however, whether it will 
have wholly happy results. The object of the exibition is 
to assist the funds of the National Gailery; but already two 
of the pictures now exhibited have been purchased by the inevit- 
able rich American. How many more will share the same fate 
before the exhibition closes, we wonder ? 

Dante is a poet who, even to this day, gathers the studious 
and thoughtful round his work, but the Dante Alighieri Society, 
which has been holding a conference at Brescia, is not, as might 
be thought, a body devoted to the study of the “ Paradiso.” The 
name of the loftiest and most austere of poets has been appro- 
priately chosen by an association whose aim is to maintain the 
purity of the Italian language and preserve Italian nationality. 
Nowhere is such work more needed. | Upwards of three-quarters 
of a million of Italians leave their native land every year, and there 
must be a great danger of many of them being submerged in the 
population among which they go. That they should leave home is 
unavoidable, as the country has not work enough for them, and 
it is desirable, inasmuch as it relieves the labour market and 
causes {10,000,000 or £ 12,000,000 a year to flow back to Italy 
in the shape of emigrant savings. The Dante Alighieri Society 
should perform a great work in binding the interests of the 
emigrants to the homeland. 


SIC TRANSIT. 

The world’s a-cold, 

And the west wind grieves 

For the dying rose 

And the summer's gold 

Grown pale and sere, 

For the driven leaves, 

And the hope that goes 

With the changing year. 

ANGELA GORDON. 
A correspondent writing in the engineering supplement of 

The Times has drawn attention to the tardy development of the 
telephone in Europe as compared with America. His statement 
is that America, with one-fifth the population of Europe, has 
three times as many telephones, and in proportion to the popu- 
lation there are fifteen telephones in America to one in 
Kurope. He proceeds to lay the blame for this slackness on 
official management. In America the telephones have been 
brought into such general use by private enterprise, but in 
Kurope officials have retarded development. There is no gain- 
saying the facts that have been brought forward; but, on 
the other hand, it has been contended that although we were 
chiracteristically slow in bringing the telephone into use, the 
lines on which we have proceeded have been sound, and that 
what we have lost in rapidity, so to speak, we have gained in 
technical efficiency. The question is a very complicated one in 
its financial aspect, because the Post Ojlice itself engages in the 
manufacture of instruments and plant, and a true comparison 
would have to deal with the audited accounts of all expenses 
that had been incurred. The efficiency of the administration 
can only be proved or disproved by an investigation, for which 
the present time is most opportune. 


The play in the golf tournament instituted by the 
News of the World will be memorable in the annals of the 
vame for the defeat on the first day of the two leading 
favourites, James Braid and J. H. Taylor. The odds seemed 
very much in favour of one or the other carrying off the 
prize. Taylor is the open champion of the year, and Braid 
was thought to be invincible on his own ground. Fortune, 
however, plays a great part in all outdoor games, and the execrable 
weather on the opening day may have had the effect of injuring 
the form of these two great players. Braid was defeated by 
that excellent and popular golfer, Rowe of Ashdown Forest, and 
Taylor by Hepburn of Home Park. The grim character of the 
latter’s struggle may be inferred from the fact that the match 
was only decided on the twentieth green. It is not necessary to 
say that such a mishap might have occurred to any player of any 
vame. It is not altogether to be regretted, because the younger 
men get so thoroughly disheartened by the monotonous 
victories of the veterans that, but for an occurrence like this 
they would begin their matches in an almost hopeless condition 
of mind. 





Sympathisers with the picturesque lost cause of the Jacobites 
will have been much interested in a recent sale at Inverness of 
the effects of the late Colonel Leslie Fraser. There was an 
old Delft plate on which Prince Charlie took his oatcakes at a 
farmhouse near Forres on his way to Culloden. This went fot 
£13, and a powder-horn with Celtic carving, found on the actual 
battlefield, fetched £8 5s. A portrait of President Forbes of 
“the "45" was sold at £52. There was a large and distinguished 
company at the sale. The total sum realised in the two days was 
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about £ 3,000, and considering the rarity of some of the objects 
put up, it is perhaps curious that larger sums were not given. 
Lost causes, however, are seldom to be associated with super- 
fluous wealth. If they were, they would hardly be lost. 


In a recent report of the Edinburgh Public Parks 
Committee to the Town Council, it was stated that the number 
of players who had used the public bowling greens during ,the 
past season was 186,300. This is an increase of nearly 8,000 on 
the number of players similarly recorded last season. The 
interest in the game in Edinburgh is therefore not only large, but 
increasing. Although statistics are not available, it is probable 
from inference that the greater popularity of the game of bowls in 
Edinburgh is not exceptional. All over the country it has been 
coming more and more into favour during the last few years. 
So much can be seen from the number of bowling greens that 
have been made in parks and public places, and the private 
bowling greens have at the same time multiplied exceedingly. 
The game is especially suitable for the country, or even the 
suburban, house. A green can be made in a comparatively 
small garden. It is not difficult to learn, as the rules are not 
complicated, and its fascination increases very quickly among 
those who have once tasted its delights. 


It is satisfactory to hear, on the authority of Mr. Trillot, the 
British Vice-Consul at St. Nazaire, that the sardines which had 
for a long while practically abandoned the seacoast of Le Croisie 
and its neighbourhood, to the great distress of the fishermen, 
who depended largely on the capture and sale of these little fish 
for their livelihood, have now returned in great numbers. Theit 
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absence had been locally attributed to the fact that in the past the 
fishermen had captured them by means of petroleum—used, 
instead of cod’s roe, as bait. The petroleum has the effect of 
throwing the fish into a comatose state, in which they can be 
netted out very easily; but it is said that the survivors never 
return to the waters in which this has been done to them. We 
may, perhaps, be permitted to doubt whether their disappearance 
and reappearance, so analogous to what has been our own 
experience with the allied pilchards and herrings, may not be 
due rather to natural causes outside our present ken; but in any 
case, this effect of the petroleum on the fish may give a possible 
indication to the true cause of the injury to trout in our rivers, 
said to be occasioned by some effluent from tarred motor roads. 
Certain recent experiments tend to show that the tar is not really 
injurious to fish-life. It is, however, not impossible that the 
petrol deposited by cars and washing off may have a bad effect 
on the trout. 

he wild geese have been working South at an unusually 
early date this year, and their wedge-formed battalions have been 
seen stringing over the sky and their cry of ‘* Gabriel's Hounds” 
been heard weirdly at night. There are some who will try to 
deduce from this early migration of the wild geese some inference 
as to the character of the winter that we are to expect, or at 
least a deduction about the climate from which the birds have 
come. It is quite true, as a rule, that the migrations of birds 
are very largely influenced by the food supply question, which 
depends, in its turn, on the climate; but in the case of the geese 
the more correct inference perhaps should be that they have been 
earlier than usual in getting their strong flight feathers. 


A GREAT PAINTER OF WILD ANIMALS. 


HE appreciation of representations of wild animals, either 
in line, colour, or what we may call “the solid,” has 
ever been a very real one, especially among the 
Northern nations, where, in spite of ultra-civilisation, a 
large section of the healthy-minded strive to keep in 

its purity the old hunting spirit which dominated the primeval 
races. No doubt the skin-clad cave-dweller who sketched that 


desert places. The painter or modeller of wild animals has two 
kinds of critics —the one a vast body composed of the artistic 
public, and the other just a few men who may have some 
esthetic tastes, but who know. Works such as crowd our 
Koyal Academy year after year, consisting of sprawling leopards, 
menagerie lions in unreal Africa, and soft, well-groomed tigers, 
are doubtless satisfying to the critics of painting; but these, 
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From a Painting THE EAGLE’S 


life-like picture of the rut-spent reindeer had an appreciative 
audience in the case of Comberelles; and to-day, when some 
genius arises to give us wild animals as they really are in the 
wild state, we are ready to offer our meed of praise. But how few 
there are, after all, that do give us work which is convincing ; 
that is to say, absolutely satisfying to the man who has 
been through the rough experience of camp-life in the 


DINING-TABLE. 


By Wilhelm Auhuert. 


however well painted, are only the creatures of cages placed in talse 
landscapes that travellers have never seen. The snap, the vitality 
and the essentials of life and truth are wanting. These great and 
beautiful cats are mean, spiritless things compared to the virile 
brutes whose everyday life is full of danger and constant war. 
Germany has given us some great artists, notably Joseph 
Wolf, Richard Friese and others scarcely less talented—-men 
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who, with thorough technical and anatomical knowledge, have 


yet added to their genius by going afield and studying the 
various beasts in their own homes. They have surpassed our 
artists because they have not been content with caged creatures, 
but have mastered that great essential, local atmosphere, as well. 
At the present moment there is no finer living exponent ol 


African mammals than Wilhelm Kuhnert, some of whose work 
We who have travelled do not 
from Nature 


need to 
correct, His lions, 


ippears in these pages. 

be told that these studies 
elephants, zebras and antelopes are that feel we 
are actually them in the forests and plains of 
Kast Africa. are simple but intense; sunlight 
is there, and the trees and grass are just those that grow in the 
habitat of the species. Kuhnert has, as it were, got 
ide the very skin of African life, and draws you insensibly 
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we 
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several 
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ALARMED. By Wilhelm Kuhnert. 


within the charmed circie. To the big-game-hunter, I mean the 
man who loves to observe in preference to the man who only 
cares to shoot, his views of wild life are complete, because you 
know he has been through the mill himself, and studied with 
humility. Artistic shams, so often acclaimed as the works of 
geniuses by an unseeing public, may have their little day, but 
what is really great has only at first an audience fit and few. 
Time, however, changes and tries all things, and the best is 
always recognised in the end, though, perchance, not in a man’s 
lifetime. So Kuhnert’s paintings of Africa and its game will 
one day be as well known and appreciated in England as they 
are to-day in Germany. ‘Those who like to see wild Nature 
as it is will have an opportunity of doing so in London this 
winter, when, I hear, there is to be an exhibition of his paintings. 


Whenever I look at a brother artist’s work I wonder if he 
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can represent animals and birds in extreme movement, for if he 
is successful, I know that he has mastered his art to its finest 
points. Kuhnert is one of the few artists who dare to put large 
mammals in unconventional positions and is supremely success- 
ful in doing so. Of his bird work I will not speak, because | 
think it does not reach a high level. One of the finest books he 
has illustrated throughout is **‘ Thierleben der Erde,” but the 
contrast between his pictures of fur and feather is very great. 
Wilhelm Kubhnert was born on September 28th, 1865, at 
Oppeln in Schlesien. At an early age he showed artistic talent, 
drawing all things that attracted his fancy. After three years at 


the Berlin School of Art, where he studied the figure, landscape 
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and animals, he displayed such a partiality for the last-named 
that he resolved to devote his life to the subject. He has 
travelled extensively in Egypt, Italy, Ceylon and East Africa 
(two expeditions), and is now contemplating a year’s hunting in 
Barotseland. From a study of his work it is easy to see that he 
is almost as devoted to his rifle as to the paint brush, and loves 
to creep up to wild beasts and observe their movements at short 
range. He tells me that once he was for half-an-hour within 
2oft. of a bull elephant, and several times within a few yards 


of rhinoceroses. Being still in the prime of life, we may 
expect many fine pictures of the great game of Africa in the 
future. J. G. Mincats. 


HORNED FROGS. 


BouLENGER. 


~~ 


N those pre-Darwinian days when general 
appearance went for much in the systematic 
arrangement of animals, various frogs in 
which the upper eyelid is produced into a 
pointéd appendage, or horned frogs as they 

are called, were grouped together under the 

name of Ceratophrys (horned eyelid). As late 
as the middle of last century an eminent 
zoologist, whose name is connected with a great 
work on snakes in which the futile attempt 
was made to classify these reptiles according to 
their physiognomy, Hermann Schlegel, included 
in the genus Ceratophrys forms belonging to 
two distinct families, the Ceratophrys proper, 

South American Cystignathids, and the 

Megalophrys, Asiatic members’ of the 

Pelobatids, one of the species of which, Pelo- 

bates cultripes, the South European spade-foot, 

has been represented from living specimens 
in a previous number of Country Lire (May 
30th, 1908, page 761). We now know that the 
form of the upper eyelid is of very little systematic 
importance, nearly related species being pro- 
vided with, or destitute of, the pointed appendage 
which gives a frog such a startling and formid- 
able appearance. This is clearly shown by the 
known members of the genera Ceratophrys and 

Megalophrys, in which we observe every 

degree in the development of this character. 

Within the last thirty years, a considerable number of new 
forms of horned frogs have been discovered in the tropical parts 
of Africa, of Asia and of America, belonging to various families, 
such as the true frogs (Ranids), the tree frogs (Hylids), the true 
toads (Bufonids), etc. Some of these are here represented. 

One of the earliest discovered species, Ceratophrys dorsata, a 
native of Brazil, grows to a considerable size and is highly remark- 
able for the presence of a shbamrock-shaped bony buckler on the 
back. It feeds chiefly on small mammals and on other frogs. 
According to Prince Maximilian von Wied-Neuwied, this frog is 
remarkable for its sexual colour-dimorphism, males being of a 
bright orange on the back and females of a bright green. An allied, 
likewise brilliantly coloured species, with the eyelids but slightly 
produced, Ceratophrys ornata, has been figured in the article 
on burrowing frogs quoted above. These frogs are noted 
for their vicious temper and the severe bites they can inflict. 
Megalophrys nasuta, another long-known species, inhabiting 
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MEGALOPHRYS NASUTA. 








BRAZILIAN CERATOPHRYS. 


the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, looks nearly as bad as 
Ceratophrys, but ‘ew observations have been made on its habits, 
although its tadpole has been recently discovered and has proved a 
most interesting one. An allied species, Megalophrys lea, of 
which I kept living specimens a few months ago, received from 
my valued correspondent in Upper Burma, Mr. Herbert 
Hampton, showed like Ceratophrys an irascible nature, being 
very ready to bite, at the same time uttering a loud and 
startling scream, not unlike that of Pelobates, but of greater 
intensity. A photograph of these specimens is here given. 

A very curious frog, discovered twenty-five years ago in the 
Solomon Islands by Mr. H. b. Guppy, is Ceratobatrachus 
Guentheri, closely agreeing with the true frogs in its skeletal 
features, bul provided with teeth in both jaws —a very exceptional 
character in Tailless Batrachians. ‘This Ceratobatrachus, of 
which I have seen a great number of examples, varies astonish- 
ingly in coloration and in the arrangement of the glandular ridges 
on the back. In addition to the produced eye- 
lids, it has a pointed flap on the end of the 
snout and another on the heel. As remarked 
by its discoverer, it is, in fact, all points and 
angles. Mr. Guppy found these frogs very 
numerous in the islands of Bougainville Straits, 
and so closely do they imitate their surround- 
ings, both in colour and in pattern, that on one 
occasion he captured a specimen by accident 
ally placing his hand upon it when clasping a 
tree. Mr. Guppy was not able to make any 
observations on its breeding habits, but from 
the fact that gravid females contain eggs of a 
remarkably large size we may surmise that the 
young does not pass through the ordinary course 
of metamor phoses, but probably develops entirely 
in the egg-capsule, nourished by a large yolk- 
sac, and emerges as a perfect frog, as has 
actually been observed in another frog from the 
same islands, Rana opisthodon. 

A South American horned frog, Cerato 
hyla bubalus, externally not unlike Cerato 
batrachus, and likewise provided with teeth 
in the lower jaw, but belonging to a quit 
different family (Hemiphractids), is known to 
dispense with the metamorphoses, and the 
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eyelid, by giving the 
i long pointed flap. In another species, discovered in Cameroon frog or toad a more formidable appearance, acts as a safeguard 
by Sir Harry Jo ton, and for which | proposed the name Bufo by causing fright to some at least of those creatures’ enemies 
which might not be sufficiently deterred from 
attack by the poisonous dermal secretion with 
which all Batrachians have been endowed as a 
means of protection. 


AGRICULTURAL 
’ NOTES. 


Using DamMacGep BarRLEY ON THE FARM. 

LYHOUGH much of the barley crop 

has now been carried, there is sure 

to be a large quantity that is unfitted 

for malting purposes, some because 

it is too washed or weather-stained, 

some because it sprouted in the field, and other 
because in many cases farmers began to despair 
of their barley ever getting thoroughly dry, and 
in desperation carted it in a damp condition. A 
large proportion of the corn on most farms 
ought to remain unthreshed until March or 
April; but on arable farms many a tenant will be 
obliged to market corn that is out of condition 
in order to raise money. Wheat that is carted 
when damp suffers less than barley that is har- 
HORNED MARSUPIAL FROG. vested under the same circumstances, provided 
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sufficient time is allowed for the former to dry in the stack, and 
therefore I predict that for the next few months a great deal of 
very low quality barley will be on sale. Should this cause a 
giut in the market, prices for this class of barley will be sure to 
be low, and farmers whose means will allow them to make use 
of their damaged corn as foodstuffs for livestock, instead of 
immediately converting it into hard cash, may be wise to do so. 
Pigs thrive best of all animals on barley meal, and some can be 
given to poultry. Barley meal is also a good food for bullocks 
and store cattle if used with judgment and mixed with other 
artificial food and with roots. Barley can also be utilised as 
corn for cart-horses, and they will look fat and sleek if fed with 
barley that has been thoroughly sprouted, especially if inter- 
mingled with a small proportion of dry oats. It is dangerous, 
however, to feed horses with much dry barley. To cause the 
barley to sprout, a simple plan is to first steep it in a tub and 
then to place it in a heap and cover it with sacking or.some 
material to exclude the light. As food for sheep, barley is best 
when given in the form of malt. Should the price of cakes tall 





CERATOHYLA BUBALUS (EGGS ON BACK) 


(they are all very dear at present), and the worst barleys fetch 
not less than 25s. per quarter of 32st., it may be wise to sell 
barleys, even at that wretched price, and to buy cake 


instead. W. 


A SHORT-SIGHTED PoLicy, 


AS is well known, the shorthorn trade has not been so good during the 
past couple of months as it was at the beginning of the season. And this has 
had the effect of throwins « number of very inferior shorthorns on the open 
markets. At B.rmingham Autumnal Shorthorn Sale, for instance, there were 
a lot of very rough cattle, from a breeder's standpoint, and these did not make 
common stock values. The breedeis would not have them at any price, 
and non-pedigree farmers were doubiful as to whether they were all right 
when the sellers were accepting such values as they did. So between the 
two many animals were not wanted, and a lot of non-sales running through 
the ring has a very damaging effect on the sales. Would it not be 
better for breeders to get rid of this class at home by stripping 
the pedigree and letting them take their chance as ordinary cattle ? 
It would be far better to do this than for a breeder to proclaim to 
the world, ‘* See the weeds I breed,” as that is what it amounts to, and it 
is galling to any auctioneer to endeavour to sell such animals. It was not 
only so with the females but with the males as well; surely it would be better 
for the knife to be more freely used rather than keep on a number of weak bulls 
that no one desires. The Devon Cattle Breeders’ Association has faced this 
problem ; in consequence the sale average becomes higher as the inferior 
animals are deleted, and a somewhat similar practice must be adopted by short- 
hern-breeders. Another item is also tending to force down prices. At one time 
many breeders thought a fine way to build up a herd was by investing in a 
number of short-pedigreed ones, so that they could ultimately breed them 
into the book. But foreign requirements insisted on the long pedigree, and 
now, in consequence, many breeders are weeding the short pedigrees out of 
their herds faster than they were brought in. When these are sent to public 
sales they scarcely realise a guirea more than if they were sold as ordinary 
cattle at home. And there is considerable extra expense. 


Tue CULT OF THE CHEDDAR CHEESE. 


Frome Show, which was held last week, becomes of increasing import- 
ance as the years roll on. Last week’s entries constituted a record to be 
envied, It. was an essentially three-county exhibition for Somerset, 
Dorset and Wilts, and afforded the most striking set of object-lessons 
that I have yet seen. It has been said that agricultural education 
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CAMEROON HORNED TOAD. 


has been of little utility. Five-and-twenty years ago in the Market 
Ilouse might have been seen cheese as full of gas as a modern 
balioon. The hoven cheeses with convex heads were only excelled by 
those with concave ones in wickedness. This year there was not a single 


hoven or sweet bucky ” cheese in either the show or the Market House. 
Formerly the origin of these was set down to the land rather than to the 


farmer and maker, but now it is assigned to bad water and _ insanitary 


conditions on the farm. There is another thing to be noted, viz., the 
blow given to what has become the acidity craze. A few years ago 
it was impossible to win a butter prize under some judges unl ss it was 
positively sour, if not, it was not considered ripe. then — the 
same idea spread to the cheese. But the con-uming public has 


not evinced a partiality for this sour cheese, and so this year the jud_es 
g:ve it the cut direct. Once again they sought that flavour so intimately 
associated with the kernel of a well-ripened azel nut, and they foind it in 
only a few instances. Me srs. Cary and Portch were the largest winners, 
securing the championship of the show as well as the £10 10s, prize offered 
in the Cheese Fair by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Some of the olden time 
makers had a chance o look in again, but many found themselves out of the 
prize-list through the acidity campaign. E, W. 


Tuk DAIkY SHOW 


On Tuesday last the thirty-fourth annual show of the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association was opened at Islington under the presidency of Lord 
Belper. In the morning the weather was favourable, but it turned stormy in 
the afternoon, An excellent attendance showed, however, that a little rain 
was no deterrent, Next week we shall have a critical account of it, but at 
the moment can ony notice a few of the leading features. One of these, 
which must cive great satisfaction to all who have the interests of the short 
horn at heart, was the predominance of pedigree animals over cross-bree '|s 
Another feature was the large and excellent entry of goats, A third was 
the excellence of the machinery anu implements, The dairy products were 
also extremely good, and it may be noted that the Queensland Farmers’ 
Co-operative Company, Limited, was first in its class for salt butter, while 
the Onkaparinga Cheese and Butter Factory Company, South Australia, 
attained a similar honour for fresh butter, Most of the exhibitors 
who took high honours are well-known possessors of pedigree herds. 
In Ciass I, Mr. C. R. W. Adeane was first ani Lord Rothschild second 
for shorthorn cows entered in or eligible for Coates’s Herd Book. For 
shorthorn herds not eligible Mr. J. F. W. Spencer was first with his 
Merry Maid, and Mr. G_ B. Nelson second with Buttercup. In the Lincoln- 
shire red variety of shorthorn cows, Mr. J. Evens carried off the first three 
prizes with Burton Quality Fifth, Burton Spotted Fifth and Burton Ruby 
Cwelfth, Lord Rothschild took the first prize for shorthorn heifers and Mr, 
G. Taylor second, while Mr. G. B. Nelson was first with shorthorn heifers not 
in the Herd Book and Mr. F. J. Stanhope second The first prize for 
jersey cows was won by Mr, Miller-Halleit and the second by Mr. Bruce Ward. 
For the best Jersey heifer bred in Great Britain or Ireland, Mr. J. 


H. Smith-Barry took both first and second prizes. For the best Jersey 
heifer bred in the Channel Islands, Mr. W. Alexander took first and 
second, First and second Guernsey cows were shown by Sir E, 
A. Hambro, and the best two Red Poll cows by Mr. K. M. Clark, 
who also showed the best Red Poll heifer. Messrs. W. and. H. Whitley 


produced the best Sou'h Devon cow and Muriel Lady De La Warr took first 
for Kerry cows. The prize of £20, given for the best pair of cows of any bree | 
or cross in milk, was won by Mr, A, Stansfield, to whom Mr. Tom Hunter 
was second and Mr. James Sheppy third. The best cow of any breed or cross 
in milk was produced by Mr. S. S. Raingill. Messrs. R. W. Hobbs ani Sons 
took the first prize for the best shorthorn bull twelve months or over, and 
Lady Rothschild did the same for the best Jersey bull. As we have said, 
goats were very well represented, the chief prizes being carried off by Mrs 
J. C. Straker, Mrs. M. E. B. Handley Spicer, Mr. W. A. Wilcox and 
Lady Arthur Cecil 
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WAS AFRAID. 


BY 


“PILGRIM WHITE.” 








\UGH TER and protests 
were heard from their 
retired Excellencies, 

who were sitting round a table 

in Wiesbaden. But the white- 
headed little General, who had been speaking, remained grave 
and said: ** Yes 
afraid 

“Of whom?” 

“To this day I know not! . . . 

And seeing their incredulous and interested faces he added: 

“Tf you like I will tell you about it. It is a strange 
story and not long. It was in the winter, and near Orleans. 
The exact name of the little suowed-up hole of a place in which 
we Dragoons were quartered has escaped my memory for the 
moment. Bavarians had been in the village before us. As 
they marched off we moved into the rooms and stables, still 
warm from their occupation. Only the little castle in the midst 
of the small village just opposite the church remained uninhabited. 
In the night skirmishes which had preceded the taking of the 
village, a troup of Franc-tireurs who were cut off from the main 
army had been established there. Our men desired to avoid 
uanecessary bloodshed through a direct attack, so they fired the 
back of the building, and finally the Franc-tireurs withdrew. 
It may be that savage scenes occurred—-no mercy on either side. 
The owner of the property, a retired Bonapartist colonel and 
his son, who both took part in the fight, fell . . . and 
ultimately all became quiet; only the flames still crackled—and 
the greater part of the little castle was burnt down on that cold 
winter’s night. 

Only the front of the mansion remained standing. It could 
easily have been made habitable, but the Bavarians, in the 
fifteen days they spent there, felt no desire to do so. The place 
awakened gloomy memories. Blood was everywhere—tutts of 
hair on the walls, doors forced open in hand-to-hand fights, 
red straw in the great hall where the owner of the castle and his 
son had lain beside a row of Volunteers, fully a dozen mute 
hgures, until the curé and peasants had carried them to their 
last resting-place in the cemetery. It had all come to pass as 
they themselves had chosen—they had resisted us by torce of 
arms---therefore but, at any rate, the desolate house 
with broken window-panes was standing empty when we arrived. 

Nevertheless, one of the Bavarians had been inside it! In 
the stillness of the night—so many people asserted —mysterious 
sounds had been heard numerous voices, hushed 
laughter, steps, banging of doors, will-o’-the-wisp lights in 


it is true; in eighteen-seventy | was 


” 


the windows. . . . Of course the first thought was of 
Franc-tireurs ; but that was out of the question in the midst of 
this village teeming with Germans. And just this mystery 


excited a young lieutenant of the Bavarian Light Cavalry. He 
declared that for once he would spend a night in the haunted 
house; and towards evening he moved over there with a mattress 
and a revolver. But the others had not yet gone to bed when 
at about ten o’clock—he reappeared in their midst and quietly 
sat down among them. Why he had not remained over there 
could not be discovered. No one could vet a word out of him 
about it. He submitted calmly to being chaffed, but kept a 
scrupulous secrecy, and ultimately rode away with his regiment. 

And we, their successors, were already full of the legends 
about the castle. The troops were telling the most foolish 
stories, and this annoyed our adjutant. He wished to prove 
that they were false. On the third morning after our arrival, 
he said to us quite coolly: 

“Well, boys . . . I passed the whole of last night 
over there!’’ A couple of witnesses testified to it. Everyone 


asked : 

“Well—and .. .?” 

“I slept and dreamt of my mother. Nothing else 
at all. r 






He laughed and was in good 
spirits, although he looked rather 
pale. ‘Towards evening he rode to 
the brigade quarters—three villages 
off—to receive orders. He has 
never again been seen. A few days later his horse was 
found half starved in the open fields. God knows where the 
Franc-tireurs have buried him. 

Some time afterwards we were sitting together one evening 
in thoughtful mood and talking about our missing comrade, and 
how, just the night before his death, he had been in that house 
of which the dark window-frames were distinctly yawning across 
the snow in the moonshine. Gradually a silence fell on us. 
Keach feared to be turned into ridicule if he seemed to believe in 
ghosts, yet each was feeling a vague uneasiness when he saw 
that little castle in the full light of the moon. 

Now it so happened that | had taken a good deal of wine 
that evening, for | had not been well during the last few days. 
I was continually feeling chilly and my head was heavy. But 
now the wine inclined me to be as venturesome as I usually was 
when a young lieutenant of six-and-twenty, and f called out: 

“We must get to the bottom of this! I shall establish my 
headquarters over there for to-night.” 

“You will not go there!"” So spake one of my best friends 
beside me; and | replied: 

** What will you bet ? 

“My white Arab. . . 

He had carried off this mare from a fallen French officer. 
She was a beautiful animal, well worth eight hours in the 
haunted house. And he added: 

“She is anyway too light for my weight! Early to-morrow 
she will be yours!” 

“Done!” 

| did not need much asking to accept. | was full of 
enterprise, and | wanted by some extraordinary means to shake 


” 


off the inexplicable depression which had been weighing me down 
during this last week. So at about ten o'clock I strolled across 
the crunching snow to the silent house, my servant with me, 
He carried the bedding, which he laid down by the fireplace in 
the great hall, the only room in which the windows were whole. 
He had already lit a fire, and, pushing forward a few more logs of 
wood for replenishing it, he faced about at my “ All right—now 
be off!" and was scarcely outside the door than | heard him 
running as fast as he could. ‘The silly fellow was alarmed lest 
somewhere in this room, where shortly before so many men had 
lost their lives, something out of the darkness micht call after 
him or seize hold of him. And then all was still and | was 
alone. 

My spirits were now pleasantly excited, almost cheerful. | 
stretched myself out comfortably on the mattress, with my back 
to the wall; for, after all, it would not be pleasant if suddenly 
something stood behind one; and | lay there smoking a cigar, 
fully dressed with a revolver beside me. ‘The hall was large, the 
corners were dark, for the light from the candles and the flicker 
of the fire did not reach so far. Only the middle of the room 
was lit up by the silvery moonshine from the white wintry night 
outside. At the windows it was almost as light as by day. One 
could distinctly recognise on the scratched parquet floor single 
blades of straw and peculiar dark spots. The spots were human 
bleod. It did not matter to me. Gradually things became more 
indistinct, and a peculiarly deep sense of weariness paralysed me. 
For days I.had had this sensation, but never so strongly as now. 
It produc ed in me the desire just to close my eyes and move no 
more. And that would be a good thing, for then I should sleep 
through the night and next morning the mare would be mine. ; 

And, in fact, | did gradually fall asleep—at least, it was a 
restless half-sleep, in which reality was ever taking part—now 
with a few strokes from the tower of the little church, now with 
a few voices of dragoons in the street; then the watch-guard 
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sounded the hour, and in between came confused dreams about 
home; perhaps peace would soon be declared; the winter 
campaign was no enjoyment—-least of all these scrimmages with 
lrane-tireurs as here in this hall, where they seized each other by 
the throat and where their brains were knocked out by the butt 


end of a gun—and now it was all so silent—so deadly silent . 
And cold, too. I was shivering under the thick woollen 

covering which | had put over me, and | drowsily looked at the 

fireplace near me. Of course, it was only just glowing and the 


flickering little flames were expiring. It must be replenished. 
i raised myself upon my elbow and with the other hand pushed a 


few logs on to the fire. Then | lay down again. I was now 
quite awake, and with wide-open eyes looked about the room so 
brightly lit up by the moon. And with amazement | observed 


that someone was standing by the window—a young officer. 

His back was turned to me and he seemed to be pensively 
looking out into the wintry night. Hle did not move, but from 
head to foot he was plainly discernible. 

And just through that, my first thought came to nought, «.¢., 
that it was one of those who had been killed here—-perhaps the 


son of the owner of the castle. lor the man at the window was 
wearing German uniform—the uniform of my regiment. 
Chat immediately calmed me. It was quite simple; while 


! had been asleep a comrade had come to see how | was getting 
Naturally—tor 
no one likes losing a bet, and such a mare in addition! 

So I said quite pleasantly and in a low tone from under the 
covering: 

* Well—which of you is it?” and in the silence exactly like 
an echo resounded from ihe empty walls of the great hall, “ which 
of you is it?"—-but no answer came. I repeated the question 
louder a second time and angrily and impatiently a third time 

but the only sound | heard was my own voice . oe 
strange in the still night. The form at the window took no 
notice. It stood there, quite still, not turning towards me but 
looking out at the charred remains and the snow in front of the 
window. 

And suddenly it became clear to m+: that is our adjutant! 

or something ot him 


on, and above all if | really were in the house. 


=e something that has remained 
after they shot at him from behind in the woods; and as that 
thought passed through my head, my ! eart began to beat violently, 
and | lay immovable in order not to attract the attention of the 
apparition at the window. 

hen | thought again: if it is the adjutant—well, he is my 
comrade, my good friend. He won't do me any harm! At most 
he has come back for once to warn me of something or to disclose 
his murderers to me, so that to-morrow I may get hold of the 
wretches, shoot them and take possession of their farms. ° ‘ 
Of course, this was all folly; but the thoughts were whirling 
about in my head, which was as heavy as lead. | could not raise 
it from the pillow and never turned my eyes from the silent, 
brightly lit up form at the window. 

The adjutant had been a dark man of medium size. The 
lieutenant here, however, had fair hair. That struck me, for it 
did not correspond. It must then be another man. But who 
else would be wearing the uniform of my regiment ? 

Then | saw something that in itself was quite insignificant. 
\ bit of wadding. It was sticking under the right ear of my 
ghostly comrade, which was turned towards me. And at once | 
was seized with the most awful terror | ever experienced in my 
life—-the worst a human being could undergo. 

When was it then? Two days ago ?—no, three days ago. 
I had been shaving myself that morning, my fingers stiff from 
the cold, and hence had cut myself—at the back of my cheek 


under the right ear. The military surgeon who happened to be 
there, put on to ita little pad of wadding. — It was still adhering. 
1 could feel it with my hand. But over there at the window he 
too had it on exactly the same spot. Andaif that were so, then 


apparently that strange officer in the moonshine was me—and I 
must be duplicated in this room, Everything was in accord— 
height, size—everything about the shadowy phantom over there 
and in my foolishness I thought: when he turns round to me, 

then I shall know! 

Almost in the same moment, just as if | had commanded it, 
the lieutenant turned round towards me, and I saw myself. . . . 
Quick as lightning I thrust my head under the covering and could 
hear the turbulent beating of my heart. I tried to comfort my 
trembling self: You are here . . . what you were looking at 
over there was not you! You imagined it all in your excitement! 
Outside all was quiet. A slight hope came to me: if you were 
now to come out from the darkness and open your eyes, you 
would find the room empty and that it was alla dream. Ye 

But at all events [| was not dreaming now; on the contrary, 
I was wide awake, and could distinctly hear the church clock 
striking outside and the distant crowing of a cock—and never- 
theless, when I again took a look, there was the lieutenant still 
standing, his back to me, looking out apathetically on to the 
snow. 

Anda morbid curiosity seized me: He must turn round 
you must see yourself once again!—and immediately he did it, 
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and I noticed whatever I, at the fireside, was thinking, that one 


over at the window immediately did. My will acted both here 
and there . . . through it we were united—and we looked 
at each other—and now I| fully recognised myself . . . and 


tremblingly thought: If only that other one does not begin to 
laugh! And already he was laughing so that I could see his 
white teeth under the moustache. A cold perspiration broke out 
on my brow, and whether I would or no the thought forced itself 
upon me: Thank God—weare ten pacesapart! . . . I must 
not let him come nearer—he must wot come any nearer! And in 
this same moment the ore at the window put himself in motion 
and came with quick long strides towards the mattress on which 
[ lay. I sprang up and rushed like a terrified hare out of the 
room, along the vestibule lit up by the moon, to the open hall 
door, and behind me were hasty, buoyant steps and soft clanging 
of spurs, and I ran faster and ever faster, and lost my footing on 
the slippery outside steps and fell headlong into the snow. 

That cooled me, and gradually my senses returned. I lay 
there in clear cool air and saw over me the stars—nothing else. 
My double had gone; and I was a broken-down man. Slowly | 
rose up and strode away through the snow—anything to get away 
from that house—and | kept nervously turning round to look 
back. But nothing followed me. Now, | must not see anyone, 
| must not be seen by anyone. | felt a ghastly terror of meeting 
someone who might ask me what had happened. One certainly 
might tell that one had seen a Franc-tireur or even a ghost. But 
that one had beheld one’s self—no, that was impossible. Therefore 
I did not wish to return to my quarters. My comrades would 
have noticed me and laughed at me. But near by was the stable 
where my horses and those of the other lieutenants were kept. 
A lantern was burning there, and I pushed open the door, 
stepped across the astonished and sleepy stable-men lying on the 
ground and crouched down in the corner on a couple of sacks 
of todder. There, with a constant cold shiver down my back, 
although it was warnr among the horses, I waited for the dawn. 

Now I grasped why nothing would induce the Bavarian 
Volunteer to say what he had seen that night in the castle, and 
why our adjutant, on the morning of his return from there, had 
laughed—to conceal his pallor and horror. And on the very same 
evening he had died. An old saying came to my mind: “ He 
who sees himself must die.” . « Dawn was already 


breaking. From the distance | heard a hollow sound—once, 
twice . . . then at regular intervals . . . cannon-shots. 
. « « Gradually they became louder. There would be a fight 
today. We were coming to the enemy, and then . . . | 


was convinced that | should not live through the next day. 
Supporting my head on my hand, in the deepest depression, | 
looked down on the dirty floor and on the snoring men. To die 
so young-—to leave this beautiful world. 1 had a home and 


parents and someone whose image filled my heart . . . it 
would all come to an end . . . soon . . . and truly it 
was well it should for this night had filled me with 
terror of myself. . . . I heard clanging outside. The 


trumpeters were riding through the snowy streets sounding the 
alarm. Inthe hurry of mounting no one observed my appearance. 
Only my friend called out. 


“ Well—lI congratulate you . . . the Arab is yours!” 
And I waved my hand energetically. 
“Keep it! . . . Keep it! . . .” and without 


noticing his air of amazement | trotted away to the battery 
allotted to my squadron as cover. On that day we got into the 
thick of the fire. Just behind me three or four Dragoons were 
knocked out of their saddles by chassepot bullets, and a shell 
burst quite close to me, and among the heap of men and horses 
there was our youngest lieutenant lying on the ground dead. . . 

I was not hit . . . and I asked myself again, when will it finally 
come? . . . But towards midday the firing ceased—the 
skirmish was over. . . . 

We had dismounted and I was crouching down by a mile- 
stone holding my head in my hands, staring before me, when the 
surgeon riding by called out to me: 

* I say—why do you look like that ? 

I answered quite mechanically, “1 am doomed to die! 

He stopped, dismounted, strode over to me and asked in a 
low voice, “ Where is the shot ?’’—for he saw no blood—and | 
answered: 

* Nowhere as yet.” . . . which came out in rather a 
bewildered way, for | could hardly speak. He looked me keenly 
in the face, took hold of my pulse, then became very grave and 
said: 

“H’m . . . Since when have you been feeling so ill, 
Herr Lieutenant?” 

“For about a week. . . . and last night . . .” | 
broke off. He was not listening—but quickly unfastened my 
coat. My whole chest was covered with red spots. I had not 
seen this—and he said: 

“ Now we know what it is! What do you mean by running 
about the world with fully-developed typhus on you? Why the 
devil didn’t you give notice that you were ill?” 
** 1] did not observe it.” 
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“ Not even last night? Why. you must have been in a very 
high fever! Even now you have at least a hundred and four 
Had you really no symptoms—no delirium 
no consciousness of illness? That would be almost inconceiv- 
able. te 


degrees. 


| was silent. The doctor called his hospital 
assistants, who packed me up and carried me off. 


HACK 


F it may be taken as ad- 
mitted on all hands that 
eyess peregrines ought to 
be hacked and kept out at 
hack for as long as pos- 

sible, there is no sort of agree- 
ment among the authorities as 
to the other kinds of hawks most 
commonly used in this country. 
Of these 1 ought, perhaps, to 
speak first of the short-winged 
varieties, for in their case no 
attempt is generally made now 
to indulge them with this pre- 
liminary holiday. Both ex 
hawks, which occasionally come 
over from Germany or elsewhere 
when quite young, might very 
well be turned out in a suitable 
place if the prevailing fashion had 
so decreed ; and sparrow-hawks, 


S- 


the nests of which can some- 
times be procured by energeti- 
cally making known for months 
before in every conceivable 
direction that a good price will 
be paid for them, could be accom- 
modated, without any excessive 
difficulty, with an exercise ground 
where they would come to no 
harm and be free from those 
temptations to misbehave them- 
selves which are so easily found. 
One of the chief objections to 
hacking the short-winged hawks 
is afforded by those tenptations, 


which present themselves in the A SPECTATOR IN 


shape of the young chickens and 

ducks and pheasant poults so abundant in all the more thickly- 
inhabited parts of the country at the time when the young 
hawks are first developing their taste for blood. Neither 
goshawks nor sparrow-hawks have any such scruples as theit 
more aristociatic long-winged cousins feel about picking up 
a live victim from the ground; and if once any one of them has 
discovered how easy it is to take toll from the pheasant-rearing 
ground in the neighbourhood of the hen coops, it is all up with 
her as a candidate for honours in the hawking field. If, there- 
fore, these eyesses are to be put out to hack at all, it should be 
in some solitary 
place, where there 
is not a farmyard 
or a game-keeper’s 
house within any- 
thing like an easy 
range of flight. 
Even if the hawks 
are heavily belled, 
and the  neigh- 
bouring farmers 
and keepers have 
been _ propitiated 
and warned, it is 
going too far to 
depend upon their 
forbearance when 
the temptation to 
hawk-murder is 
so great. There 
is, however, this 
also to be said 
upon the main 
question of hack 
or no hack— 
that the benefits 
to be derived 
by the eyess, 
goshawk or 
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What happened after that evening I know not. And before 
I became again a man three months had passed by and the war 
Was over. 


It was a severe attack and it brought me to the 
very brink of the grave. But, nevertheless when I look 
back — I prefer this end to a terror than a terror without 


an end. 


HAWKS. 


sparrow-hawk are questioned, 
and questionable. Both species 
are endowed with an eminently 
practical turn of mind; and they 
do not very readily bestir them- 
selves actively unless they 
imagine that something is to be 
gained by it. Consequently, they 
seldom seem to trouble them- 
selves to fly fast or far except it 
is for the purpose of capturing 
some quarry, with the very 
matter-of-fact object of eating it 
when captured. And, of course, 
by the time this desire to kill for 
the purpose of feeding themselves 
by their own exertions is fairly 
developed it is about time fot 
the falconer to “ take them up.” 
Accordirgly the much more com- 
mon practice now is, with both 
goshawks and sparrow-hawks, to 
give them what may be called a 
spurious and incomplete ‘indoor 
hack” in a loft or shed where 
they can take short flights when- 
ever the spirit moves them to do 
so. The life is not very gay o1 
amusing for the captives, and the 
work of keeping their domicile 
clean and well aired is not exactly 
light. 3ut the eyesses seem 
to thrive upon this system. And 
they are not so likely to be 
afflicted with their worst enemy, 
the cramp, as they would if at 


THE HARVEST-FIELD large on a very wet or cold 


night. There is, of course, the 
danger that the unhacked eyess will be a “screamer.” If that 
misfortune should occur, the offending hawk must be cast forth 
at once and at all hazards. The chance must be taken whether 
she is thereby cured or comes to grief by being shot or lost. 
Anything is better than to be saddled permanently with a 
confirmed screamer. 

Next comes the case of the small long-winged hawk: 
hobbies, merlins and, perhaps one ought to add, kestrels. The 
latter may be regarded, in a sense, as the corpus vile upon which 
a beginner who is anxious to learn falconry may try his hand 
without going to 
any unnecessary 
expense. yess 
kestreis canalmost 
always be got in 
June, and they 
can be hacked for 
several weeks 
without any sort 
of difficulty. No 
hawk in the world 
enjoys the hack- 
time more, or 
makes a more 
lively and _ pic- 
turesque addition 
to a park or the big 
gardenotacountry 
house. They in be 
taken up now and 
then, and carried 
and manned, and 
broken to the 
hood, and then put 
out again at hach. 
And they may 
have their board 
spread for 
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the lures on A BATH IN 
hich they vere 
ilways regaled. Then, on a very fine morning, they were put 
outin a ruined cottage, and the lures were left garnished quite 
near tothem. But these bawks never came to the lures at all. 
[hey established themselves in a neighbouring plantation, and 
there lived—apparently in complete contentment—tor at least 
ten days afterwards. lf, however, hobbies are put out quite 
irly in ther life, they cin be left out for a fortnight or more if the 
board or the lures are always made attractive enough. The old 
laleoners used to hack them quite commonly, and seem to have 


found that the litthe hawk , Whenever they were lost in the field, 
might be counted upon to go back to the place where they had 
beer thi ke ad. 
Should merlins Le tre ited like pere Jrines, or like sparrow- 
hawks? Considering the great similarity in shape and make and 
urage and docility between them and the former, one would be 
inclined to say offhand that the question admitted of no doubt. 
Nor is it, in fact, conformable with reason that a bird which has 
never flown half a mile at a stretch for a fortnight or more after 
it was fully summed should be as good a performer on the wing 
is one which had been flying about at its pleasure during the 
vhole of that time. Nevertheless, there are some undeniable 
facts which tend to throw quite a considerable doubt upon the 
theory that hack is indispensable for making a good eyess merlin, 
| remember having two very good ones which had been quite 
properly hacked by a competent falconer in Yorkshire. 
\fter they had been killing larks for a week or more, a 
friend who had also two eyesses, 
but had not hacked them at all, 
asked if | would enter these 


latter forhim by using my merlins 
is “make - hawks.” \ccord 
inviy, alter dieting the new 
comers a littl, I did = what 
he proposed, \nd within 


three or four days altet they had 
been entered one of the un- 
hacked hawks flew larks at least 
as well as the best of mune 
which had been three weeks out 
before being touched by any 
uman hand! Within quite 
recent years a merlin has done 
marvellous execution among 
the larks on Salisbury Plain, 
although practically never 
hacked If | remember right, 
the owner had put out one or two 
fa late-taken nest. But both 
of these immediately and entirely 
disappeared ; and he had been so 
taken aback by the mishap that 
he would not let the other 
occupants of the nest out at all. 
And it was one of these latter 
which flew so admit ibly at the 
very best larks on the Plain! 
She was the only hawk I 
ever flew which was thoroughly 
ill-tempered and _ ill-behaved, 
and yet a mighty hunter when 
in pursuit of her quarry. 
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Merlins and 
other hawks when 
out at hack, of 
course, generally 
choose their own 
roosting -piaces, 
and also their 
favourite posts or 
rails or vanlage 
grounds on which 
to rest during the 
day. But it is a 
wise plan to have 
an open shed or 
roofed space 
where, if the night 
should be wet, they 
can take shelter 
on an artificial 
perch, or ona beam 
or post. And there 
should be blocks, 
as in the second 
illustration, near 
the hack board, 
where they will 
sometimes come 
and take perch as 
their feeding hour 
draws near. There must also, of course, be a bath ready every 
morning, and it should be of ample size, as more than one hawk 
will often get into it at a time. The merlin in the first illus- 
tration is watching with some suspicion the farm labourers who 
are carrving off the neighbouring stooks of early harvested 
wheat. The other illustrations represent scenes commonly 
occurring in the last days of hack before the hawks are taken up. 
In one a merlin is seen peering into the long grass where a small 
bird has hidden himself rather than stand the chance of a race in 
the open to some safer shelter; and in the others the trainer is 
recovering one of the more advanced pupils which has strayed a 
long way beyond the usual exercise-ground, and has either “ put 
in” or actually killed a chance quarry after a flight on its own 
account, and must be immediately taken up and subjected to 
strict training. KE. B. Micuer. 


IN THE GARDEN. 
ORNAMENTAL CRAB APPLES. 


UCH interest has been taken of late years in this 
beautiful class of trees. The finest of the numerous 

Crab Apples claim a double share of our attention, 

for, in addition to flowering well in spring, they bear 

large crops of highly coloured fruit in autumn. This 

fruit brightens up the garden, while it is also of use for culinary 
purposes, for very good jelly can 
be prepared from many of the 
Crabs. The best-known variety 
for this purpose is the Siberian 
Crab (Pyrus baccata). Chis is 
well known by reason of its 
round, red fruits, which are 
from jin. to jin. in diameter. 
When food for birds is plentiful 
the fruit of this is left alone, 
and trees laden with fruit have 
been seen at Christmas-time 
when the ground has_ been 
covered with snow. There 
are several kinds of Siberian 
Crabs, one with yellow fruit, 
one with large red and yellow 
fruit, called macrocarpa, and 
one with bright red, Cherry- 
shaped fruits (cerasifera), <A 
near relative of P. baccata is 
P. prunifolia. Very little differ- 
ence is noticeable in the flowers 
and leaves, but if the fruit is 
examined it will be found that 
the calyx remains and is very 
prominent on PP. prunifoiia, 
while on fruits of P. baccata 
it is absent, and a6. slight 
depression occurs at the apex. 
A yellow and a very bright 
red variety occur. The latter 
is sometimes. called _ Fairy 
Crab and also. cerasiformis. 
The fruit hangs thickly on the 
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branches on long, slender stalks somewhat like Cherries. 6in, to 8in.—adapts it for the front of the border, and a row of it is more 
The Japanese Pyrus Ringo is remarkable for its load of orange pleasurable to me than even the glorious blue of the Lobelia, The Phacelia, 
coloured fruits, which individually are barely jin. in diameter, as the generic name suggests, has bell-shaped flowers, which cluster thickly 


over the dense growth, and they last or continue to appear until autumn, 


but are very conspicuous by reason of their profusion. r. : . 
: “ I have mixed it with the brilliantly coloured French Marigold, and the 


Scheideckeri, which makes such a display in spring by reason of 


. : . 9 ae nA ‘ fg . 2 contrast, though certainly startling, was not objectionably crude. It is a 
its large, semi-double flowers, ‘Ss bright with orange-c oloured fruits relief sometimes to hurry away from the beaten track and splash colours over 
in autumn, while P. Toringo is also very showy. Phe Indian the brown earth for the sake of variety and richness. Pinks, whites and 
P. sikkimens isis not so showy as some, but is worth growing for delicate gradations of tints are wearisome when carried to excess, 


its load of green and red fruits. The 
common European Crab Apple is 
responsible for many beautiful varieties, 
of which astracanica, from which the 
Red Astrachan Apple _ originated, 
coccinea, dioica and rosea are all good. 
Various hybrid and selected forms have 
been given varietal names, and many “dy 
of these are very showy, the fruit being ; L, iy | 4 tN 
much larger than that of the type, hy. WY La 

while it is of a pleasantly acid epee ‘ 
flavour instead of bitter, as is so often 
the case with the wild Crabs. Some 
of the best are John Downie, which 
bears large clusters of bright red, hand- 
some fruits; Dartmouth, yellow and 
red,almost as large as a Red Quarrenden 
Apple; Mammoth, with large yellow 
fruits; and Transcendent, with highly 
coloured golden and red fruits. A new 
Crab called The Langley was introduced 
afew yearsago. The fruits are about 2in. 
long by rin. in diameter, golden yellow 
with red markings. They are sweet and 
juicy and hang until late autumn. Its 


ney H ; 


he 
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parentage is given as John Downie A os 
Crab crossed with Wing ot the Pippins ahi Oy tee 24. 
Apple. A new Crab of distinct merit 
was introduced a few years ago under the HACK HAWKS: AFTER A FLIGHT ON HER OWN ACCOUNT. 
formidable name of Pyrus niedzwetz- 
kyana. It isa native of the Caucasus, and is probably a distinct A fair flower is the Cornflower (Centaurea Cyanus), and — the 
variety of P. Malus rather than a good species, for about one out ot ‘*common” type, if one may use so harsh a word for so exquisite 
every five plants only comes true from seeds. Its peculiarity an annual, should be chosen. This is blue, graceful in growth, and 
centres in the curious reddish shade of the flowers, the dark red without the mawky colour of the pink and white varieties, — [tis 
fruits which the colour permeates to the core, and the per uliat needless almost to write of the cultivation of the Cornflower, Simply 
manner in which the branches and roots are found to be stained sow the seed thinly outdoors where the plants are to bloom, and recuce the 
number of seedlings if they are overcrowded, There is nothing gained by 
with the same colour, when dissected, in much the same mannet = trsum of ghana oll sulelng fer-enpremenp Bannaphila tedgule must ant 
as the wood of the Purple Beech. Pyrus spectabilis, the be forgotten. As the time for bulb-planting has come, a few cheap and 
double : fl ywered form olf Which is. so beautiful In Spring, beautiful kinds with shades of blue in their flowers may be mentione i; they 
does not produce showy fruit, but the leaves turn to a are the blue Windflower (Anemone apennina)), the variety of the Wood 
bright orange scarlet shade previous to falling. P. floribunda, Windflower (A. robinsoniana), the Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa Lucilia) 
on the other hand, has only its flowers to commend it, for and the deeper-coloured C, sardensis, Hlepa'icas, Irises, especially the 
the fruit is particularly showy and there are many things that deliciously scented I. reticulata, fragrant as the wayside Violet and of the 
have richer-coloured leaves during autumn. All these Crabs same colour, the little early-blooming Hyacinthus amethystinus, Muscaris, 
or Grape Hlyacinths (M. conicum in par- 


ticular), the colour dee p blue and the scent 
that of the Violet, and Scillas, S.. sibirica 
anc others, which are among the earliest of 
ail bulbs to open their dainty little petals 
to the still wintry sun, Of tender plants, 
Salvia patens is the most charming, for its 


pure blue flowers are borne on long, slender 


stems. A mass of this is a floral delight, 
and I notice with pleasure its free use in 
London parks and gardens. The roots 
should be lifted when evere frost is 


anticipated and stored in sand in a dry 
cool place where frost does not enter. Th 
following plants have also blue flowers: The 
China Aster (Callistephus  hortensis), the 
handsome parent of the Asters of annual 
duration; Campanulas, of which I shall 
write at length in future notes; Clematis.s 
among climbing plants; Delphiniums in rich 
variety such as one sees in Messrs. Kelway 


and Son’s nurseries at Lan ‘port in Somerset; 


Globe Thistles (Echinops}, Sea Hollies 
(Eryngium), the Gentians, the intensely blue 
Gromwell (Lithospermum  prostratum), the 
sweet littl Forget-me-nots, the Passion 
Flower, Plumbago Larpe io a deep blu 
rock plant that suffers undeserved neglect ; 
the Virginian Spiderwort ( lradescantia 





virginica), Pansies in plenty, and ther impant 


“WHERE IS THAT MILK-LIVERED QUARRY 2” Periwinkles (Vinca), which have lovely blue 


flowers, The growth may be straggling and 

are suitable for gardens in the neighbourhood of towns, for they vigorous, but for tumbling over a rough bank or tree stump the Vincas have 
thrive almost anywhere, while they stand a bad atmosphere a value that gardeners seem slow to appreciate. c. 

fairly well. W. D. AN INTERESTING NEW Harpy Surup 

Owing to the ever-increasing demand for rubber, any shrub or tree that 

BLUE FLOWERS, contains this substance and which can be grown outdoors in this country 

AMONG annual flowers occur a few kinds of lustrous blue, and the most may be regarded as of more thin ordinary interest, even th ugh its 

important of ‘these is called Pnacelia campanularia. It is, foriunately, a caoutchouc properties cannot be put to practical use. In the shrub known 


plant that delights in a very warm position and light soil; its height— to botanists as Encommia ulmoides, and which is a native of Western China 
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. new t ] ‘ ry, we have a quick-growing hardy plant, in the Ussues 
iw h is fo ru r a raw state; it whether this will prove of com- 
mercial va or 1 sy to te lecide In any case, he plant is well 
Aorth row ‘ t rar and interesting shrubs are a preciate i, It loses 
t's leaves during the winter, but in the summer remin ls one somewhat of a 
ishy Elm, or rather one that has been cut back ne arly to the ground level 
\ tilowe » brar at will The leaves, however, are more acutely 
yinted tha t f ti I I a ieal is lle 1 gently in two the rubber 
can easily e seer retcl from one portion to the other in delicate, silk 
ke threads \ wrently this shrub will thrive in any good garden soil, and 
‘ i in ry little attention, HH. 
rue Surupey Hipiscus. 
| pre uson has en an ideal one for the Hibiscus, as no plants 
resent ' t more, at in 1 dry year copious supplies of water are 
' sary for their welfar Frequently known and catalogued under the 
CHANGES I 
A ANGES IN 
URING the course of a recent tour in the South of 
france, the writer could not elp it times imagining 
that he was traversing the English fields of ifty 
years ago Ihe harvest was almost over, though 
here and there carting was still in progre On 
the bare stubble, gleaners, very poor-looking old women, were 
usily at work, accompanied by 
i few children. In the well 
known pileaner iuliaby, the 
il el ays 
When Lam weary and old and worn 
) i ail ) min Amor the corn 
But the weary and old = and 
wn seemed still to be engaged 
n their iowly tasi here were 
plots of vineyards and other 
crops that one does not see in 
england ; but, still, the cottages 
with the home made hen 
coops, the larm-places with 
thei tackyards, even the 
ploughmen who were be mnine 
ir autumn work, suggested 
in era that has passed away 
Irom england, In the Home 
Counties—and what is true of 
them holds still more with regard 
to the distant shire: the 
villagers have given up most 
of then old habit It is 
eldom indeed that one can see 
a band of vieaners 


gathering 


the ears of corn into * dollies,” 
as they were called in the North 
of England. Instead the keen 
ind vivilant farmer of to-day 
carts his poultry out to the 
tubbles and turns the blown 
corn into succulent = chicken. 
The ducks and the geese with 
the barnyard fowls are the 
vleaners of to-day. In the 
market towns of France it 
was amusing to see how the 
ubiquitous old women, who 
eem to do nine-tenths of the 
work of the country-side, brought W. A. J. Hensler. ACROSS 
in from the ill and farm 
land the blackberries and other fruits they had gathered in 
the open, to expose them for sale in the streets. Even the 


bitter crab apple was not neglected, and it seemed as though 


the nearer one got to the Pyrenees the harder was _ the 
truggle for existence, so that everything that the earth 
produced spontaneously was taken to market and turned 
into money, or, if that was not possible, was eaten. 
That used to be the case with rural England. In remote 


ind distant vil awpes one still o casionally comes across an old- 
fashioned rustic who preserves the lore handed down from his 
thrilty forefathers. Ina Northamptonshire hamlet there lives 
an old who annually makes a supply of the most delightful 
elderberry wine conceivable. He has been in the habit of doing 
o from early manhood, and possesses some that to its original 
merit adds the further old age. It drinks 
like old port, taken with a little hot 
considered a sovereign remedy for colds. 
practices were prevalent throughout rural 


man 


grace of 


very 


much and, water, is 
similar 
the 
In 


for 


This and 
Britain 
period of better wages and general cheapness had set in. 
recipe 


before 


old books there are still to be found directions 
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improved 


varieties of the 
Hibiscus syriacus rhe 
name would suggest that these are brilliant flowering subjects, and at this 
season of the year they are part cularly enjoyable and are ideal subjects for 


rhe flowers, which vary in size, 


name of Althzea frutex, these plants and the many 
are well worthy of extended culture. very 


sp 


planting freely in shrubberies and borders. 


ure from 2in. to 3in, in diameter, and the various varieties embrace almost 


every co‘our from white to purple and blue. These are freely pro luced, and 


ull are easily grown. I append a list of a few varieties which are well worth 


iH. albus, its implies, is a single white 


growing: syriacus totus as name 
varie y. Cceleste is a charming variety, the flowers gorgeous blue, with a 
reddish purple blotch at the base of the petals. Monstrosa possesses flowers 
of a flesh white colour, beautifully marked with crimson spots at the base of 
the petals Rubis is another single variety, with charming carmine-coloured 
flowers. Rubra plena has double red flowers; and Lady Stanley is also 
inother excellent double variety Others could be enumerated, but many of 


kK. B. 


them can be obtained as standards or bushes. 


THE VILLAGE. 





THE 


wild fruits and even flowers into 


converting nearly all sorts of 
now allowed to fall and 


The crab apples that 
rot on the ground were once carefully gathered and made into a 
jelly that was brought out asa delicacy on high days and holidays, 
or, when mixed with formed the material for 
puddings and pies during the dismal months when the garden was 


comestibies are 


black verries, 


empty of vegetables and the 
carefully-stored produce was 
P waxing small. 
ant: But there are still deeper 
re changes going on in the village; 
and here again France seems 
to show what was the state of 
things that existed here half 


a century ago. The peasant 
women in the country north of 
Bordeaux spend a great deal of 
their time using the needle, the 


knitting-needle and even the 
spinning - wheel. Among the 
bundle which they carry to 
market, mostly on their heads, 
are children’s clothes, made, 
and we may add made ver 


tastefully, in the lonely hillside 
lace and shawls 
worked also in the 

places. But such things have 
become rare indeed in the Eng- 
lish village, although here and 
there it is surprising to find a 
servant girl, who apparently has 
come from a home of the utmost 
poverty, and yet possesses gar- 
ments hand-made, and evidently 
handed down from a _ previous 
generation. The women of an 
earlier day found time to make 
for themselves garments which 


cottages ; are 


same 


were infinitely better than 
the cheap substitutes now 
bought so easily at the stores 
of the nearest town. And yet 
how hard they had to work. 
Many had to supplement the 
poor wages earned by the 
menfolk by doing a_ certain 
COMMON. Copyright amount of labour in the 
field themselves, and at home 
there were few of the labour-saving appliances which now 
they accept as part of the necessaries of life. For one thing, 
the woman had generally to carry her own water to 
the house, and as often as not it came from a considerable 
distance; a mile or even two miles was not extraordinary. 


It took a vast amount of time, because the quantity carried on 
each journey could not possibly be large. To take another 
form of labour; it was considered a reproach to the good house- 
wife if she should use bought bread in her cottage, and so 
one day a week had to be devoted to baking. Here and there 
a village woman will still keep up this practice; and a fine 
sight it is to see her batch of loaves on Friday, which are much 
more nutritious than the extremely white but less wholesome 
bread made by the baker. Washing she had to do as well, 
though we do not know of any time when it was performed as 
it is in Southern France, where streams of water run in the 
gutters past the cottages, and the woman comes out and either 
washes her clothes or prepares her vegetables by the running 
stream. It isa primitive habit, but by no means an objection 


able one. The nearest approach to it that we know of is 
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in Scotland, where the shepherd-girls still occasionally do 
what their grandmothers did regularly, jumping into the pool 
and performing with their feet and legs the operation which 
we now see done by the washing-machine. In many, probably 
the majority, of the villages of to-day there is a regular 
water supply, and on one estate to which we recently paid a 
visit each cottage was actually supplied with a bath and hot 
water. The last two are luxuries, no doubt, but water in the 
house, or at any rate in a tap just outside it, has come to be an 
ordinary adjunct to the cottage. Women now refuse to do field 
work, to feed pigs or perform laborious tasks, yet it is curious 
that they have less time than ever for needlework. 

A still more important change is coming over the young 
men. A few years ago the cry was loudly raised that they 
were leaving the villages altogether; but during the bad times 
lor business, from which we seem to be emerging, the scarcity 
of rural labour has altogether disappeared. No difficulty is 
experienced in finding regular hands for the farms, while 
the new small holdings are undoubtedly attracting, or, rather, 
keeping in the country, an 
extremely desirable class of 
men. But the characteristics 
of the boys are changing 
altogether. This is in a 
measure due to the alteration 
in their amusements and educa- 
tion. It was the objection 
made to the country lad a 
quarter of a century ago that 
he did not amuse _himseif 
sufficiently, and curates of the 
conscientious type used to 
iorment their brains to find 
means of rousing him from his 
torpor. But in those days, 
although thousands of cricket 
clubs were started, they nearly 
always proved failures, and in 
the winter the evening classes 
and other opportunities of self- 
improvement were conslis- 
tently neglected. Since then 
a more intelligent effort has 
been made to deal with the 
young people of the villages. 
It has been felt by many in 
positions of authority that the 
lads’ own inclinations must be 
studied, and any help proffered 
to them must begin by being 
attractive in itself. With this 
end in view a number of village 
clubs have been started, where 
the members are encouraged to 
indulge in all kinds of manly 
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exercises. Most of them have 
a cricket club attached, and 
for the winter there are wrest 
ling, boxing and the use of a 


gymnasium. For those who 
do not yearn for physical 
exercises only there’ are 


usually provided games of 
various sorts, such as_ billiards, 
bagatelle, dominoes, chess, 
draughts and cards. Unfortu- 
nately, it is the last which 
has won most favour. ‘The 
fashion of the whist-drive has 
permeated even to the humblest 
inhabitants of the village; and 
PC ie pethaps it is a means of 
Int civilisation that the young men 
in many instances have been 
encouraged to bring their 
sisters and sweethearts with 
them to these meetings. 
Whether a love of card-playing 
is a good thing for a country 
boy it is not for us to ask; but 
speaking from entirely personal 
experience, we say unhesi- 
tatingly that it is by far the 
most popular pastime. The 
experience of the club is 
that the game of billiards 
sooner or later falls into the 
hands of five or six men who 
develop a liking for it, and 
they practically monopolise 
the table every night. An excellent system is adopted 
by which each set of players has its allotted time, but then 
it comes to be a round of the three or four pairs who 


| 
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actually play. Bagatelle is favoured by the youths aud, being a 
game that can be played in a way without much learning, is 
more popular than billiards. Boxes of chessmen are nevet 


opened except by some visitor who wishes to encourage the 
game. Draughts and dominoes are decidedly popular, but not 
nearly so much so as cards. It is obvious that men = and 
manners in our villages are changing, and in more ways than one. 
he songs of the music-hall and the fashions of the streets have 
long been familiar in Arcady and have completely ousted the 
folk-songs that were once so popular, while country manners and 
customs have left it. Patots, too, is fast disappearing under the 
influence of the schoolmaster. If, for instance, the characters in 
Thomas Hardy’s * Far from the Madding Crowd” were placed 
side by side with these who fill their shoes to-day, the difference 
would be as great as that between Touchstone and the shepherds 
whom he encountered in the Forest of Arden. 
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: f Cokaynes rather than of Treshams that we are 
ninded when we approach Rushton, for the bay windows, 

the gable ends and the connecting screen of the later 

ners occupy most of the eastern tront by which we 

enter. Ihe centre of the screen slightly projects and i 
vith four fluted pilasters. The outer spaces thus formed 
have niches holding tatues, while the centre one 1s occupied by 
t inched doorway. ‘This was a classic form much in vogu 
under Charles [., when Inigo Jones adopted it for his Winchester 
Cathedral screen. The great doors, with their radiating upper 
portion, open into a broad gallery connecting the north and 
mith wings of the house. lurning to the left on entering we 
reach the ithern ¢ ridor, out of which open sevel il of the 
itting-rooms, and which ends with the arched doorway of the 
hall, Dh tructure of the hall and its roof are of fifteenth 


century type and point to the time when John Tresham became 
prosperous after Bosworth field. The openwork panels above 
he brackets of the hammer-beam roof have the ludor rose in 
their centres and retain the Gothic spirit. It is true that 
I-nglish master carpenters clung to this late medieval form 
throughout the sixteenth century; but the detail of Rushton ts 
mu earlier than at Wiston in Sussex, erected in Elizabeth's 
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day, and therefore it is before the time orf Sir Thomas the 
Builder. The fittings of the hall, its panelling, its tapestries, 
its mantel-piece, are, like its furniture, recent introductions of a 
fine kind. Despite its presenting the arms of the Treshams and 
of the Cokaynes, the mantel-piece is a new creation, and the 
heraldry is introduced not to mark present proprietorship but 
wncient associations. Of features which can with certainty 
be set down as the work of Sir Thomas the Builder, the 
interior offers few. Mr. Alfred Gotch commits himself to 
two only—the representation of the Crucifixion, worked in 
composition in high relief on the east wall of the oratory, 
und the oak mantel-piece in the library, of which an illustra 


tion is given. It is among the more delicately wrought 
of its time. ‘There is none of the customary English barbarity 
in the modelling of the caryatides. They imply a knowledge otf 


inatomy on the part of the carver, just as the disposition of the 
sways and masks and cartouches implies a knowledge of design. 
It has likeness to the excellent series of mantel-pieces at Sizergh 
Castle in Westmorland, where dates on the woodwork show 
that the first seventeen years of Elizabeth’s reign were employed 
by the owner and his highly skilled craftsmen on its production. 
There the upper panels of the mantel-pieces are far more 
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date on the central gable of the Rushton courtyard and 
must represent the time when the staircase was inserted, and 


the staircase also resembles that at Blickling. The staircases, 


however, unlike the mantel-pieces, are contemporary, for Sir John 
Hobart bought the estate and began building the house at Blickling 
only three years before Sir William Cokayne became master ot 


Rushton. ‘To him or to his son, who succeeded him in 1626, 
the Rushton staircase hall is undoubtedly due. Its doorways 
ind arcading closely resemble the work of the parapets and of 
the eastern screen, and also the interior work of the south 
corridor. On a newel of the stair and in the elaborate pendant 
of the plaster ceiling we find Cokayne heraldry. Chanticleer 
sings aloud as he stands on the newel-post that faces the 
magnificent stone door-frame with strapwork pilasters on the 
half-landing, and four cocks’ heads are grouped as the lowest 
motif of the pendant. It is in the shape both of the balusters 
and of the newel-posts that the Blickling and Rushton staircases 
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Copyright. EAST END OF 
exactly coincide. 
differ. 
surmounted 


In the scheme of carving and of finials they 
At Blickling the newel-posts at Aldermaston, 
by a of at Rushton the finials are 
heraldic, as at Hatfield and Temple Newsam. As regards the 
ceiling, the plaster-work is in the late strapwork fashion without 
panel ribs, wiile the pendant resembles another Northampton- 
shire example, that in the Canons Ashby drawing-room. In 
both the central pendentive is flanked by four curved 
caryaudes, and these at Rushton take the shape of mermaids 
blowing horns. The Canons Ashby drawing-room appears to have 
been decorated by Sir John Dryden not earlier than 1632. The 
plaster-work at that house and at Rushton must therefore be 
contemporaneous, and very likely the output the 
craftsmen. The dates 1630 and 1635, as well as 1626 and 1627, 


are, as 


set 


Statues ; 


cases 


ol same 


appear on the Rushton gables, so that the work was long in hand. 
Charles Cokayne was twenty-four years of age when he succeeded 


' 
ih 


his father in 1626. Soon after he had finished the work 
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ktushton evil times fell on him. He 
raised a troop of horse for King Charles, who at Oxford 1 
created him Viscount Cullen the of Ireland 
title does not seem to have been recognised by P 
as “Sir Charles Cokayne” that he is fined / 
quency. lhis was only part of the loss his 
iull sum of which he set down at £ 5 
he had to sell the 
lived and died. By 
toa great In 1952. elizabeth 
in twelfth year, after the 
Cokayne was sent to complete his education 

and thus await the time when the nuptials 

lradition places this ceremony at Rushton and mak 
We are told that 
his travels he captured the heart of a “ beautiful Italia 
snot h ull a Prine ; J 
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THE OLD ORIEL 
and dashing the cup to the ground to give more emphasis to 
her imprecations, knelt and the 
heaven on the bridegroom for his treachery, 
curses against the bride prophesied that 
hedness and die in want.”” That done, 
ountry.” It however, be 
id travelled far to little purpose. Her somewhat 


down, solemnly invoked 


venveance of 


ind pouring out horrid 


he would live in wret 


he returned to her own ¢ must not, 
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lPortu after his death in there 
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that, and as he lived till 1802 he enjoyed eighty-six years of the 
viscountcy. A great-uncle’s prudent management had restored 
prosperity to the estate, and its owner, during his long life, was 
able to take a leading part in the sports and pastimes of the 
Midlands, for he was a keen rider, and at least one of his horses, 
** The Cullen Arabian,” earned great fame as a sire in the middle 


years of the eighteenth century. The stable rather than the 
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study seems to have attracted him, at least in his younger years, 
for Mr. Cole, the Cambridge antiquary, tells us: “ This Lord 
Cullen was my schoolfellow at Eton, where he promised from a 
boy in his buckskin breeches to be such a kind of man as he 
actuaily turned out, keeping no other company of any sort but 
dogs, horses, and his own grooms and stable boys.” Mr. 
Cole even avers that his ‘*drunkenness and strange way of 
life” led to his rejection as a husband by a sister of a 
bishop. This must have been a serious step or the lady to take, 
for though she was “a pretty sort of woman,” suitors might be 
put off by the detail that her teeth were * black and rotten.” 
Two other ladies, in the course of his lengthy career, did not share 
Miss Jackson's punctilio, and h’s lordship grew out of his bad 
habits. Hledrank neither wine, 
beer, nor any spirituous liquors 
during the last forty years of 
nis life, and at his death the 
Gentleman's Magazine was able 
to declare that he had reached 
his great age “in the enjoy- 
ment of an uninierrupted state 
ot good health, ol excellent 
abilities and of a very cheerful 
mind, to which he united the 
inestimable virtues of true 
benevolence and unbounded 
generosity.” 

Unfortunately for Rushton, 
he seems at the ave of seventy- 
five to have turned awav from 
the company of his grooms and 
stable-boys and taken to that 
of the arbiters of taste of the 
time. Until 1785 the eastern 
screen of the quadrangle had 
opened on to a great outer 
court, the south side of which 
was occupied by the Church of 
St. Peter, rich in Tresham and 
Cokayne monuments, while to 
the north lay a range of offices 
and on the other side were 
great gates and railings. All 
this was too ** Gothic” for the 
classic architects and landscape 
vardeners of the day, and the 
whole was swept away and re- 
placed by a “serpentine drive.” 
Che chief mover in this “ im- 
provement” is said to have 
been Lord Cullen’s second son, 
William. ‘*At the same time 
he cut down the hornbeam 
hedges, said to have been the 
highest in England, which had 
been planted in ‘the Wilder- 
ness’ at Rushton by Sir William 
Cokayne in the form of a great 
cross, each quarter being laid 
out in bowers, labyrinths, ete.” 
If this is correct, the Rushton 
garden must have been almost 
contemporary with that of 
Solomon de Caux at Wilton, 
for long so celebrated, and of 
which contemporary engravings 
survive. Rushton was merely 
sharing the fate of hundreds ot 
fine places at that time. Hap- 
pily, if much that was historic 
and delightful was destroyed, 
some really good work was 
added, for two of the accom- 
panying illustrations show that 
Kkktushton has fine examples of 


the taste which prevailed Copyright PART 


during the latter period of the 

fifth Viscount’s life, when Robert Adam was the most fashionable 
designer. When next the “improver” came, an equal iove of 
introducing new features was not accompanied by an equally 
refined and praiseworthy taste. The sixth and last Lord Cullen 
died in 1810, and eighteen years later his nieces and co-heirs sold 
Kkushton to Mr. Hope of Amsterdam. Here 1s a sharp, short and 
decisive relation of his treatment of the house: ** Mr. Hope, though 
seldom residing there, made great alterations, destroying the 
beautiful pendant ceilings of the upper drawing-rooms, painting 
the old oak staircase, etc., for the purpose of fitting up the house 
in the French fashion, which he did at a great expense and ina 
very sumptuous manner.” Among many of the Jacobean features 
which were swept away were the stone screen in the munner ol 
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the one at Coker Court illustrated in Counrry Lire on 
January 2nd, but with three arched openings instead of two, 
and statues of Charity and of the three cardinal virtues on the 
top. The first floor of the north wing had been designed as a 
gallery 125ft. long, a more important example even than that at 
Apethorpe. But damage done by a fire in 1836 gave an excuse for 
destroying its oak wainscoting and converting it into small rooms. 
lhe last operations of this ownership must be those recorded by the 
date 1848 on the south front, for in 1854 the estate was purchased 
by the trustees of Miss Clara Thornhill. She was then a ward 
in Chancery, and the following year, being still under age, sh« 
married Mr. Clarke of Swakeleys, a Middlesex house erected at 
the time when the Cokaynes were still at work on Rushton. 


OF SOUTH CORRIDOR. COUNTRY LIFE.” 
The owner of Swakeleys added to his name that of the new 
proprietress of Rushton, and their son, Mr. Clarke-Thornhill, is 
the present possessor of both these historic houses, of which the 
more southern one will appear in these pages next week. 
Mr. Clarke-Thornhill, a diplomatist and a_ traveiler, has not 
resided at either of his seats for some time, and Mr. Van Alen is 


now installed at Rushton. ‘This citizen of America has long 
loved and studied the products of former generations of l:nglish 
men in the field of the decorative arts. Tle has caused an 
exact reproduction of Wakehurst, the old Sussex home of the 
Culpepers, to be erected as his home in the States. He is 
now devoting his cultured taste, assisted by the professional 


advice of Mr. Jackson and of Mr. Gotch, to a_ caret 
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t } it dl l tt Preshams and ¢ ivi Phe 

inco. Vict in ptu I f eighty yea wo has 
Full valu is been given not merely to the ancient 

fab ind to many exterior and interior features dating from 
the days of Tudo ind Stewarts, but also to the worthy intro 
luctions of Georgian time In place of the nineteenth 
entury stuff which has been removed much has been added in 
ympathy with t original work. Some of this is new and 
ymme old Phe hall mantel pier has already been alluded to 
falling into th former category. Tne wainscoting of the 
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Copyright IN THE ADAM BED-CHAMBER. 


dining-room is of that linen-fold type with which men lined 
their rooms in the days of John Tresham and of his son the 
Grand Prior, to one or other of whom the more ancient parts 
of the fabric, such as the hall, have been attributed. On the 
other hand, a bedroom has been panelled in the manner in which 
it would have been treated by Sir ‘Thomas, the builder. This 
panelling, though quite plain, is a delightful survival of the 
elizabethan age. The beautiful figuring of the oak implies 
that it was got from pollarded trees, and the surface, full 


f texture and of light and shade, proves that the adze, 
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ind not the plane, has been the finishing _ tool. The 
very bulbous-posted oak four-post bedstead which appears in the 
iliustration might be that in which Sir Thomas slept his 
ineasy sleep, ever apprehensive that his Jesuit friends might 
be bringing down upon him the sheriff's midnight visit. The 
walnut chairs and day-bed, on the other hand, recall the post 
Restoration time of the second Lord Cullen, whose rich and 
extravagant wife must certainly have re-furnished in the latest 
mode. Without doubt, housés like neighbouring Boughton, that 
have had the great and unusual good fortune of retaining thet 
ancient fittings and furniture, 
take the first place in our hearts 
and heads; but a noble struc- 
ture like Rushton, which still 
carries so much of its history 
1, In re 
spect of its reparations and of 





on its face, and whi 


its appointments, has been 
treated with informed sym 
pathy, appeals almost equally 
to our interest and to our 
admiration. : 


§ VILD COUNTRY 
LIF. 


NATURE IN ORKNEY 
lik Orkneys are a far trek 
North, yet the wild life of 
these windswept islands 
and of the stormy seas 
around them is so interest- 
ing as to repay amply the winor 
troubles of a journey thither. IT was 
staying recentiy with friends on the 
mainland of Orkney, for shooting and 
fishing, and had many opportunities 
of observing Nature in and around 
these litile-frequented islands. Even 
during the four and a-half hours’ 
crossing from Scrabster (Thurso) to 
Stromness, touching at the island of 
South Ronaldshay and calling at 


Scapa (lor Kirkwall), a good many 


interesting birds are to be noted. 
Among these were the neat Manx 
shearwaters, members of a notable 
group of birds which always seem to 
me more truly at home upon a wild 
sea than almost any other oceanic 
bird. Richardson’s or the Arctic 
skua is another pelagic bird con 
stantly to be seen in these northern 
waters, almost invariably harrying 
some of the gulls, which it deprives 
of their well-earned food, These 
robbers must be cordially detested 
by the other sea-birds, from which 
they wrest forcibly much of their food 
supply. Many of the rarer sea ducks 
—including eid 


r and long-tailed 
duck—-are to be seen also in these 
waters, and here, during something 
like eight seasons, Mr. J. G. Millais, 
author of that charming book, ** The 
Wildfowler in Scotland,” and other 
works, made an unrivalled collection 
of these and other water-fowl. 
SOLAN GEESE. 

Gannets, better known in_ the 
Nurth as solan geese, are seen plen- 
tifully about the Pentland Firth and 
the seas surrounding the Orkneys 
during eight or ten months in the 
year. They are as much at home 
upon the ocean as are the shear- 
waters, and they seem to me to revel 
in the wildest weather to be seen in 
the North Atlantic, During the 
fiercest storms in the Bay of Biscay 

“COUNTRY LIFE. and other disturbed regions they 

pursue their fishing career as easily 

and with as much serenity as when the seas are at their smoothest, and at 
these times the magnificence of their flight is seen to the greatest advantage. 
Solan geese find their prey chiefly among the surface-frequenting fish, such as 
herrings, sprats, pilchards and anchovies; and their diving feats, undertaken 
often from a great height, are wonderiul to watch. The Stack, a lonely rock, 
14olt. high, projecting from the sea near Sule Skerry, a small surf-worn islet 
thirty miles west of Hoy Head, is a favourite resort of these great birds. 
Hlere during the spring and summer months they take sole possession, allowing 
no other fowl to share their nesting-places ; their numbers are immense, and 
the Stack is then chalk-white with their droppings. In some parts of 


Scotland the young of the solan geese are still used as food, and even from 
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Hel pat ' ' y visit tl Stack in August for the purpose of 
ti th y ur Sometimes in thes rough seas it Is found 
npossible to land, and the hardy boatmen, after various attempts, have, 
rlorce, to beat retreat without securing their booty. The gannets quit 
tin (Jrkneys in at aut und migrate further South, pursuing their prey as 
r as the coa North-West Africa, the Canaries, Madeira and even as far 
West as the G of Mexico. Curiously enough, they are not common In the 
! terranean and do not appear ‘to penetrate tar into that sea 


THe PEREGRINE IN ORKNEY 


| se falcons, which were formerly abundant in these islands, are not 
vyadavs $0 much in evidence, the reason being, no doubt, thatas the vrouse 

rs have become more valuable the hawks and falcons have been shot off 
Ilov was not long since a great resort of these birds; but at the present time, 
sing » the stricter preservation of game upon that islan , ther numbers 
have much diminished Still, the gunner or fisherman in Orkney may reckon 
upon seeing these grand raptorials at not infrequent interv als I was trouting 
ne iv early in September, on Loch Stenness, and saw a peregrine stoop at 


1 teal: the latter was, luckily for herself, not taken unawares, and neatly 
odved the falcon’s swoop, anc the peregrine, apparently giving up th 


chase in discus w t to the shore and sat within 6ovds. of us preening her 


A ee ee 


a4 


Copyright 


feathers. 


When sharp set, a peregrine will occasionally chase even such 
mall deer as redshanks, which are always to be seen about the shores of the 
loch. Kedshanks understand the perilous game quite well, and, being 
pretty wide awake creatures, give the peregrine an infinity of trouble 
and not seldom get away unhurt. But these falcons have a pecuiiar 
method of circumventing these waders, in which they display great 
perseverance Ihe redshanks’ game is to keep low; the peregrines’ to get 
To effect this they 
may be seen chasing a redshank persistently, flying low and seeking always to 
push their prey upward and away from the surface of the loch 


their quarry well up in the air and so make their stoop. 


This they do 
nd the unfortunate redshank being at 





with infinite patience and address, « 





length driven to the upper air, the peregrine instantly mounts, and before her 
prey can find safety again makes her stoop and usually secures her victim, 
HI KN-HARRIERS, 
Ihese interesting birds still nest in Orkney and are occasionally in 
evidence. In the last twenty years their numbers have been diminished 
by the guns of keepers and the assaults of eyg-collectors, who come thus far 


North and harry their nests in spring. These latter gentry, who have done so 
much to reduce the stock of the rarer birds in the Orkneys and Shetlands, 
are now, Lam glad to say, to be much more carefully looked after, and their 
depredations will no lonzser continue unchecked, as heretofore. When hungry 
and in pursuit of their prey, these raptorials become as oblivious of their 
surroundings as do most of their kith and kin Not long before my arrival, 


a dunlin, chased by a hen-harrier, fled into an outbuilding adjo ning a 
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farmhouse at Stenness The aperture through which it made its way was not 
a very large one, yet the harrier bokily followed, although people were 
standing near, killed its prey and found itself imprisoned, In this particular 
case it was allowed to make its escape. 

CLEVER STARLINGS. 

Here is a curious instance of the bafiling of a peregrine witnessed by 
two friends of mine last summer near Loch Sten ess, on the Orkney mainland, 
They were engaged in fishing, and saw a number of starlings sitting on a 
fence close to a erazing horse. Suddenly a peregrine made its appearance 
above them. Upon the instant the starlings quitted their perch, flung them- 


selves into a bunch and se:tled on the ground in a feathered mass under the 


belly of the horse. The falcon, met by such totally unexpected tactics, was 
completely defeated and, soaring off, betook itself to some other hunting- 
vround, This singular incident, related to me by two absolutely reliable 
witnesses, seems to me to furnish striking testimony to the presence of mind 
and quick-wittedness of the starling. It was a marvellous impulse, surely, 
that drove these birds to bunch together literally in the twinkling of an eye 
and seek a common shelter beneath the grazing horse. I have always looked 
upon the starling as a humorous and a clever bird, but once receiving this 


proof of his smartne:s, mv respect for him has gained appreci iblv. I doubt 


STAIRCASE LANDING. COUNTRY LIFE.” 
if even a flock of such sharp-witted birds as sparrews could have thus instantly 
bethought themselves of such a method of escaping sudden death. 

THe Litres Birrern. 

Just before my arrival in Orkney, a little bittern, which is distinctly a rare 
bird in these Northern regions, made its appearance on the main island not 
far from Stromness. The poor creature was foolish enough—or ill enough— 
to hang about the Bridge of Waithe, where the tidal water flows into Stenness 
Loch, for some days, and was finally knocked over with a stick by a passer-by. 
Little bitterns are seen in Britain much less often than are their big cousins 
the common bitterns, and their occurrence in the Orcades seam to have been 
very rare; in fact, I could not meet with a resident who had ever seen one. 
Ilowever, the species has been classed by the late Mr. Howard Saunders as 
an irregular visitant to the Orkneys and Shetlands, so that, evidently, 
although little known to farmers, gill es and boatmen on the mainland, its 
appearance is not unprecedented. The little bittern is comparatively a sma!] 
bird, measuring no more than about 13in., rather less than half the size of 
the common species. It bred generations ago in the Fen country, and until 
comparatively recent years in the Norfolk Broad district. It has a 
wide habitat over most of Europe, but quits even the Mediterranean 
countries on the approach of winter, betaking itself to North Africa, 
the Canaries and even the Azores. It is found also in Asia, from 
the Caspian to Kashmir, Sind and Northern India, The little bittern 
is of curious habit, standing motionless for long periods, with bill pointed 
upwards, its plumage blending wonderfully with its surroundings, and is found 
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skulking in reed-be|s and among osiers and water plants. 
to its protective coloration and power of assimilation as to allow itself to be 


readily seized. 


the unfortunate bird was probably weak from a long and stormy flight ; 


A 


On the arrival in Orkney of the specimen J have recorded, 
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It trusts so much 
in the usual manner. 
Mr. R. Scarth of Binscarth, near Finstown, Orkney. 


and, 


LAST RHYME OF SUMMER, 1909. 


Who found the Pole ?—The thoughtless may still formulate the query, 


to put down some further impressions of bird-life in Orkney. 
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finding no covert at hand suitable to its habits, fell a victim to native curiosity 
Phe bird has been set up, and is now in the possession of 


In another article | hope 


H. A. B. 





The tatuous still crack their jokes about Etukishuk, 


And oscillate between your rival claims, Commander Peary, 


And Dr. Cook ; 


But we, approaching winter (save 


the mark !) 


Have just located Truth’s immortal spark. 


What grounds had either of you, 
That you would prove exceptions 
Of not receiving callers? It 

And quite too cool; 


Was 


You knew, like us, with what em, 
Ihe Pole declines all social interc« 


pray, 


manifest 


for confident assumption 


to the Pole’s unvarying rule 


presumption, 


yhatic force 


yurse, 


This time he chose a fearsome way, not previously taken, 


(And may he be deterred from ever cl 
We care not which of you was first; | 
(Our loss—your gain, 


But we must really beg you 


not to 


loosing it again !) 
lis haunts were then forsaken: 
) 


£0 


Next vear, and inconvenience us so. 


You found the Pole, indeed ? 


but, to escape your visit, he reversed 


’ 


And, though you both lay claim to it, 
Has been the Pole’s Py 


While we, with whom he’s spent 


*Twas we 


! You went on some such mission, 
the usual roles, 
the Polar I’ xpedition 
the time, iucog., 


Neither desire nor need your polar log. 


LITERA 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 

his new book, Actions and Reactions (Macmillan), Mr. 
Kipling follows the same plan that he did with “ Puck of 
Pook’s Hill.” There is first a story or article, and then a 
set of verses which more or less proclaim the moral of what 
has been written in The characteristic of what we 
think the best chapters in this book is symbolism. The first 
story, “* An Habitation Enforced,” deals with an American aad 
his wife who are driven for reasons of health to make a residence 
in England, and Mr. Kipling works out with great skill the 
gradually strengthening influence which the old land comes to 
exercise over those who at first considered themselves foreign to 
it, but have patience enough to remain. In stately verse he 
makes England say : 


N 


prose, 


I am the land of their fathers, 
In me the virtue stays ; 

I will bring 
Alter certain days, 


back my children 


Under their feet in the grasses 
My clirging magic runs 
They shall return as strangers, 
ass 


They shall remain ns, 


Over their heads in the branches 
Of their new-bought ancient trees, 
I weave an incantation, 
And draw them to my knees 
Till I make plain the meaning 
Of all my thousand years— 
Till [ fill their hearts with knowledg 
While I fill their eyes with tears. 


Never did Mr. Kipling show in a more vivid manner what the 
stranger is likely to think or to say. The ways of England dawn 
with amazement on the minds of the Americans. In England 
they found that they were expected to know things beforehand ; 
in other words, there is very much less talk than in their own 


country. The quiet, tranquil country life was a discovery to 


them: 

The unhurried meals, the foreknowle Ige of deliciously empty 
hours to follow, the breadths of soft sky under which they walked 
together ani reckoned time only by their hunger or thirst; the good grass 


their discoveries, always together, 
IIlouse, Gale 


beneath their feet that cheated the miles ; 


amid the farms—Griffons, Rocketts, Burnt Anstey and the 


¥. Oh 


TURE. 


Ilome Farm, where Iggulden of the blue 
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smock-frock would waylay them, 


and they would ransack the old house once more; the long wet afternoons 
when they tucked up their feet on the bearoom’s deep window-sill over against 
the apple-trees, and talked together as never till then had they found time t 


talk—these things contented her soul, and her body throve, 


The story is one torank with the greatest that Mr. Kipling has 
written. We do not care so much for the next story, ** Garm 

\ Hostage.” It about 
Natural intelligence in a wild or domestic animal is always 
interesting ; but a dog that is much more intelligent and self-con- 
trolled than a human being bears too much resemblance to the 
The following passage will show what 


iS a dog, and a dog almost deified. 


incredibly good child. 


the writer means: 
* Not now,’ I said, holding up my hand. ‘ When I say ‘ 


I pulled out the littl blanket coat and spiked collar that Vixen 


— ’ 
G0,” we'll go, 
Garm.’ 


always wore up in the [ills to protect her against sudden chills and thieving 


leopards, and I let the two smell them and talk it over, Wiat they said of 
course I do not know, but it made a new dog of Garm, His eyes were 
bright, and he barked joyfully when I spoke to him, Ile ate his food, and 


he killed his rats fur the next three weeks, and when he began to whine I had 


only to say ** Stanley—Kasauli ; Kasauli—Stanley” to wake himup. I wish I 
had thouvht of it before, 
In “ The Mother Hiv Mr. Kipling propounds a parable 


for the politician of the day. The Wax-moth which enters the 
hive and lays eggs which it calls * pring iples ”’ is the Socialist 
of the body politic, and the “ sound bee” is the good citizen whose 
intruder. The effect of the 


even the queen 1s disobeyed 


ruin is finally brought about by the 
Wax-moth’s propaganda Is ruin. 


when she calls on them to swarm. 


But the roar which should follow the Call was wanting They heard a 
broken grumble like the murmur of a falling tide. 
The trath is that the Wax-moth has put very bad ideas into 


She has told the barren workers that 


bees. 


the heads of the 
“we could all lay eggs like queens if we chose.”” The result 
is that oddities begin to be hatched out in the hive: 

* There are always a certain number of ’em,’ said Melissa, *VYou can’t 


a few working sisters from lwying now and then, when they overleed 


stop 
themselves. They only raise dwarf drones !’ 

‘But we're hatching out drones with workers’ stomachs; and albinoes, 
and m xed leggers who can’t pack pollen—like that poor little beast yonder, 


1 don’t mind dwarf drones any more than you do (they all die in |] ily,) but 


this steady hatch of oddities frightens me, Melissa!’ 
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1 may be guessed from the firal lines of the verses that 
I wl to crown the work | v¢ 
(,00s ! what a stink salutes his nose 


Where are the honest toilers ? Where 


rh rav vistress of their car 

\ 1 ndeed | sees 

i nota n or sound of bees. 
Worn ft riper grave unhid 
by any I it lid, 

‘) 1 n $8 to the int 
se i mn insatiate a ! 


Phrough putrid oftal; while above 


rhe hissing blow-tly seeks his love, 
Whe olispring, supping where they supt, 
Consun corruption twice corrupt 


all very like Mr. Kipling, of course, and the hive is ordered 
a way that reminds us of his own Koman centurions in a 
former book ; but he would probably have achieved his end more 
ivowedly by using a litthe more wit and humour. No direct 
{ wit of the position of the Socialists was ever so eflective as 
** Needy Kuife Grinder,” and the most famous of the 
par ibles are 0 impl 
they give the wisest food for thought, they are read for the 
ry by the ordinary child. 
“With the Night Mail” is a striking illustration of the 
‘’s “intelligent anticipation of events.” It is a very 
elaborate and detailed account of a trip in the air in the 
year 2,000 A.D. It consists of several parts, of which the first is 
in account full of detail of the trip. Mr. Kipling has on 


e and direct in their language that, whil 


previous occasions exhibited a great delight in describing the 


manipulation of actual machinery, and here he attempts the 
same realism in dealing with that which he has to imagine. On 


the turbines whistle reflectively rom the low-arched expansion-tanks on 


ither side the valv escend piilar-wise to the turbine-chests, and then the 


obedient gas whirls through the spirals of blades with a force that weuld whip 


the teeth out of a power-saw Behind, is its own pressure held in leash of 
purred on by the lift-shunts; b re it, the vacuum where Fleury’s Kay 
nees in violet-green bands and whirled turbillons of flam: Phe jointed 


U-tubes of the vacuum-chamber are pressure-tempered colloid (no glass would 
endure the strain for an instant) and a junior engineer with tinted spectacles 


watcl the Kay intently 


lhose of us who live to see the full development of the flying 
machine will find it interesting some years hence to compare 
the real engine as it is developed with the fanciful account 
drawn by the novelist. Following this we have supposed 
extracts trom an Aeronautical Magazine. lhe chapter headed 

\erial LGoard of Control” is divided into four separate sections 
relating respectively to ** Lights,” ** Casualties,” “ Missing ” and 

broke for Obstruction and Quitting Levels.’ What the 
entries are like will be understood trom the following 


SANDIIEADS LIGIII Green trip vertical marks new private 


landing st for Bay and Burma traffic only 


\mong the “ Casualties " is one at Sable Island, where 


reen single barbette-tower freighter, number indistinguishable, up-ended, 


ind for 
Watched to water and pithed by Mark Boat, 


tank pierced after collision, passed joolt. level 2 P.M. Dee. 15th. 


The Notes deal with such subjects as “ High Level Sleet,’’ 

Bat-Boat Racing,” “Crete and the A.1.C.” There is a letter 
on “ Sky-larking on the Equator,” and the “ Answers to Corre 
pondents " deal with such matters as the tendency of low-tlying 
planes to “glue up” when near the magnetic pole, the winning 
f the Five Thousand WKilométre Overland, the liability of an 
iwiator for damage done to chimneys, and the fall of bricks into 
* Aldebaran ”’ 


concern ceased in) 1967 


informed that “war as a paying 
\ correspondent sullering from a 
pulmonary complaint is advised to “try the Gobi Desert 
Sanatoria.” North Nigeria” is informed that 


raf arc n 


the Mark Boat was within her rights in warning you off the reserve. The 


shadow of a low flying dirigible scares the game 


v You can buy al! the photos 


vou need at Sokoto, 


Then we have a review of *“* The life of Navier Lavalle, ‘that 
imperturbable dreamer of the heavens,’” and finally comes a 

selection of advertisements trom the lhaginary Mayazine, We 
ive one as a sample: 


FAMILY DIRIGIBLI A competent steady man wanted for slow 
peed, low level Tangye dirigible. No night work, no sea trips. Must be 
member of the Church of England, and make himself useful in the garden, 


VI.K., The Rectory, Gray’s Barton, Wilts, 


The advertisement 
must have appearedin a church paper. We all know the adver- 
tiser who wants “a member of the Church of England who can 
make himself useful in the garden.’’ The whole is a piece of 


This is amusing in more ways thar one. 


pleasant fooling in which the author, however, runs the risk of 
boring the reader with details which he knows to be purely 


fanciiul, 
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riil FUN OF OUR GRANDFATHERS. 

The Merry Past, by Ralph Nevill. (Duckworth and Co.) 

IN this book Mr. Ralpk Nevill draws a striking contrast between the out- 
spoken, vigorous, breezy Englishman of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century and his more restrained, courteous and polished successor 
f to-day. The time he has chosen is one in which hunting 
was the paramount amusement, of the country. The fox-hunting squire 
was in his glory. It is stated that one of them chose Cam- 
bridge for his son simply because he heard that they made the 
best s lles and bridles there, and the general opinion concerning a 
University education held by the fox-hunter is epitomised in the remark of 
one of them: ‘** Well, gentlemen,’ he shouted out, ‘all I have to tell you is 
this, that if you do not know a good deal more about Latin and Greek than 
you do about fox-hunting, your parents have sent you to college to confounded 
little purpose.’ ” The country gentleman of the period has been well pictured 
by Thackeray By cay he was devoted to horses and hounds, by night to 
his old port, and at all times to loud laughter and the strongest practical 
jokes. In spite of his excesses he often attained a lusty old age. The famous 
Mr. Leche lived to eighty-three, and the year before he died sat down to 
dinner with a friend of his at Chester at one o’clock in the afternoon, and did 
not call for his carriage until two o’clock next morning. He rose early in the 
morning and was fairly abstemious when by himself, but in company, as his 
biographer says, he ‘* sacrificed most freely to the god of wine.”  Eleazar 
Ashton lived to the age of ninety-eight, and on his ninety-seventh birthday 
walked three miles from his residence at Dillsworth and back. He was not a 
hard drinker, but admitted that he was not averse to an occasional bout. 
Daniel Bull Macarthy was five times married, and, although at the last 
wedding he was eighty-four and his bride fourteen, he became the father 
of twenty children by her, she bearing a child every year, It is 
said that during his last seventy years he could not bear the warmth 
of a shirt in the nighttime, and put it under his pillow. IIe imbibed 
** naked truth” very freely, this being his name for ram and brandy. _ If ** out 
of complaisance to other gentlemen he took claret or port, he always 
drank an equal glass of rum or brandy to qualify these liquors; this 
he called a wedge.” Phe English squire took his politics much more 
simply than is the custom to-day. Corresponding to the fox-hunting 
squire in the country was -the Corinthian or buck in town such as 


he is pictured in Pierce Egan’s 


ts 


fom and Jeiry.” Many practical jokes 
at which we can laugh to this day have been collected by the author 
about the buck. <A receipted tailor’s bill was a picture in the possession 
of few of them, and yet the tradesmen must have got their money 


somehow, because the West End was very prosperous in those days. 


Most of the anecdotes are connected either with jests of the 
fair sex or dodges by which the bailiff was cheated. Some of their 
exploits remind us of the doings of the Hell Fire Club. Annoyed at being 


ss 


prevented from hunting by the weather, a young baronet ‘set to work to 
destroy the pictures of his ancestors with his hunting whip, in which work 
of destruction he was ably seconded by his friends, with the result that every 
sheet of canvas hung in strips and tattcrs, and the once magnificent hail 
presented a scene of purposeless destruction.” It cou'd never be said that 
the bucks were effeminate, As well as being roysterers in the evenings, they 
were patrons of the ring and great judges of cocking. ‘‘ The Game Chick ” 
and Belcher were their familiars, an‘! at times the buck himself could tae 
olf his coat to some purpose, We have to think not only of the hunting 
field and the roystering set, but of the stage-coaches and the rest, to under- 
tand what a strong, energetic race was that which’ we often sneer at as 


forming the people of the Regency era. 





OUTDOOR ORNITILOLOGY. 


The British Warblers: A History; with the Problems of their Lives, 
by Hl. Eliot Howard, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. K. HL. Porter, 


DURING recent years only one book on our native birds can be honestly 
singled out as a work of sterling value and originality, and that is the work 
now under review—a monograph on the British warblers. Of the eight parts 
which are to form the complete work, three have now been published, two 
of which have already been reviewed in these pages. All other monographs 
so far published, whether on British or extra-British birds, have been mainly, 
and generally wholly, compilations. Mr. Howard’s book contains nothing 
but original information, obtained from observation in the field; information, 
be it noted, covering every conceivable aspect of the life-history. Yet nothing 
of triviality appears in these pages. Every single fact set down has been 
selected with a purpose, 

The greater portion of Part IIL. is devoted to the life-history of that 
delightful songster, the black-cap, tracing its every movement from the 
moment of its arrival in the spring ull its departure for more congenial climes 
in the autumn, Naturally, the period of courtship, and the aftermath, parenta! 
cares, provide the most interesting phases of this story; but his account of 
the young birds, and of the gradual development of their nascent characters, 
is scarcely less interesting. As he has shown in the case of other warblers, 
the males are the earliest to arrive, when they immediately take up their 
breeding territory, from which all intruders are vigorously beaten off. Later 
the females and belated males arrive, It would seem, from Mr. Howard’s 
account, that the males return to the same bree ling territory vear alter year, 
and perhaps we shall be right in assuming the females behave.in like manner. 
In other words, they return to their mates, If this be so, why does the one 
arrive in advance of the other? And why is it that in some years, at any 
rate, immature birds are the first to arrive ? 

Phe delicious days of courtship, and the weird and often grotesque 
antics which, in sheer exuberance of spirit, are performed by the males; 
their jealousies and feuds with rivals, real or imaginary; and the anxious 
days of nursing, ‘are charmingly described here. Why, asks the author, 
should the plumage of the mates undergo a marked deterioration in 
brilliancy after mating has taken place? Why is it also that the song 


degenerates directly after the arrival of the females? Hitherto we have 
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supposed that this event heightened the quality of the song. The author's 
observations on the powers of mimicry displayed by the black-cap, and on 
the acquisition of the characteristic song by the young, are full cf originality 
and reveal unsuspecte:! mysteries. Those of us who cherish an affection for 
our native birds owe much to Mr. Howard, for he has shown us how to study 
them, and he has revealed in that study undreamed-of delights. We should, 
indeed, be the more grateful to him because he has selected just those 
species which are the shyest and most diflicult of approach of all as 





object-lessons in the pursuit of outdoor ornithology. 

Finally, a word as to the illustrations. rhose in the part now before 
us in every way maintain tke high standard of excellence attained in the 
preceding parts, The most striking of all is, perhaps, the picture of three 
male black-caps fighting in mid-air. But besides these there are seven other 
exquisite photogravure plates illustrating the strange postures assumed during 
the excitement of courtship and three beautiful coioured plates, all the work 


of M. Henrik Groéavold, W. PL. Pycrarr. 


NATIVE ART. 
Native Life in East Africa, by Dr. Karl Weule. 
Werner. (Sir IL. Pitman and Sons.) 


lrarslated by Alice 


THERE are things to smile at and many of interest in the volume which 
Dr. Karl Weule has written on his six months’ travel in Africa, He 
possesses the German quality of thoroughness, and it finds expression in the 


direct manner in which he sought information. When in doubt he assembled 


the natives by tuck of drum and made them submit to a long and detailed 
cross-examination, It does not require much experience to know that he 
must have been as apt to get lies as the truth by this artless method, 
Still, by insistence and perseverance, the author has managed to collect a great 
many facts about the external life of the people. If not exactly the first, he 
is among the first to use such accessories of civilisation as the cinematograph 
and the phonograph for the purpose of carrying away a true record of what 
he saw and heard in Africa, It is a matter for regret that so many of his 
films were lost, as they would have proved of enormous interest to the 
students of folklore. A feature that he has introduced is still more novel. It is 
the collection and reproduction of native drawings. Among the many excellent 


illustrations of the volume, these are the best. As Miss Alice Werner, who 





MNYASA HUNTER WITH DOG DRAWN BY SALIM MATOLA, 


writes the introduction, says: ‘*‘ No doubt he has succeeded to a very great 
extent with the visible and tangible in the life of the people. It can 
scarcely be expected that in the brief space of time at his disposal he 
should have been able to penetrate into their inner life.’ When an author 
heads a chapter, ** Native Life Seen from the Inside,” and begins, ‘* 1 have 
been in Africa barely two months and as yet only a fraction of a month in 
the interior, and yet I feel quite at home already,” we know that he is ia the 
way of deceiving himself. The following passage, descriptive of a hut in 
Masasi, will give a good idea of his method; ** In the centre, midway between 
the two doors is the kitchen with the hearth and the most indispensalle 
household implements and stores. The hearth is simplicity itself: three stones 
the size of a man’s head, or perhaps only lumps of earth from an ant-heap, are 
placed at an angle of 120° \o each other. On these, surrounded by other 


pots, he great earthen pot, with the inevitable wga//, rests over the smoulder- 


g 
ing fire. Lying about among them ¢re ladles, or spoons, and ‘spurtles’ 
for stirring the porridge. Over the fireplace, and well within reach of the 
smoke, is a stage constructed out of five or six forked poles. On the cross 
sticks are laid heads of millet in close uniform rows, and under them, like the 
sausages in the smoke room of a German farm house, hang a great number 
of the largest and finest cobs of maize, by this time covered with a shining 


layer of suot. If this does not protect them from insects, nothing will.” 


THE LIKWATA DANCE KBEING PHOTOGRAPHED BY THI 1UTHOI 
DRAWN BY PESA MBILI, THE MNYAMWEZI HEADMAN, 


COUNTRY 


LIVE 503 





VMATAVMBWE FISHERMAN CATCHING A TURTLE WHICH A WATER-SNAKE 
IS TRYING TO SEIZI FROM A DRAWING BY LHE ASKARI STAMBURI 


Che professor reserves the result of his enquiries into the artistic aptitude of 
the natives for a future book. llow he wheedled the drawings out of them is 
told with a certain amount of humour, He required both to command and 
to flatter ere he could get them to do what he wanted. Ile found that the 
African ‘‘is incapable of drawing any object in the abstract, and apart from 
its natural surroundings”; and he goes on to tell us that ‘If he is told to 
draw a Mnyamwezi woman he draws his own wife, or at any rate some relative 
or personal acquaintance, and if he is to draw a hut he proceeds in exactly the 
same way, and depicts his own or his neighbour's, Just so with the gen 

pictures, which are not such in our sense of the word, but might almost 
be termed a species of historical painting. I have alrealy a whole 
series of sketches representing a lion springing on a cow, or a hyena 
attacking a man, or some similar scene from the life-struggle of the 
higher organisms, and the explanation is always something like this :—‘ This 
is a lion, and this is a cow, but the cow belonged to my uncle and the lion 
carried it off about four years ago. And this isa hysena, and this man is 
my friend—say Kasona—who was taken ill on the march from Tabora to 
Mwanza and had to stay behind, and the hyzena came and was going to bite 
him, but we drove it away and saved Kasona.’” rhe examples we give are 
quite Interesting as showing the development of the artistic instinct In the 


native mind, 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK 
ah 4 shu e 
Margaret Hever, by Viizabeth Martindale. (Duckworth.) This, to use 
an old-fashioned phrase, is a ** problem novel”; but the problem stated is 
of an interesting kind. Margaret is engaged to a distinguished historian 
named Cheyne, who is more than old encugh to be her father; 
into their dispassionate, idyllic courtship comes bursting Cheyne’s 
young Australian kinsman, Philip lume. fo Hlume, who is ** natura- 
listic” and something of a rough diamond, the engagement appears 


ridiculous, Without regard for honour or decent feeling he promptly 





pays his barbaric addresses to Margaret under his host’s nose. She is nearly 
carried away by the passion in her own nature which answers his and by a 
very natural feminine jealousy—for in aiming at Margaret, lume has made 
an incidental conquest of her frien The ending of the story is natural and 
well managed, Margaret, however, does not give the Impression ol being 
** settled ” for life. This clever writer could give us # very interesting picture 
of her leading character ‘“‘ five years hence”’?; and, though objecting to 
sequels on principle, we almost hope that she will do so. 

Love and the Wise Men, by Percy White. (Methuen,) The wise men 
were old Spenser Kirke, Charles Lefebvre, author of “ La Domination 
Sexuelle,” and Emile Bard, son-in-law of Lefcbvre and head of the Institu 
tion Bard, The object of M. Bard’s school, which was situated in an old 
French cathedral town, was to bring up boys in such a way that they should be 
freed from the unh althy sex-obsession which in the present day has b-com Oo 
prevalent, The boys, from their earliest years, were to have the veil torn from 
those mysteries which, in reslity, areno more mysterious than the processes by 
which the ** harmless mouse and volatile rabbit” propagate their species. Th 
foolish wisdom of the professors allows Mr, White full scope for his ironical 
h mour, and with a background of lesrned men attempting to catch and label 


emotion just as an entomologist catches and labels butterflies—trying, in 
short, “*to pin moot beams in boxes’ we have a very pretty story of a boy 
and girl love aftair, The chapters dealing with David Kirke’s and Philip 
Herriott’s devotion to Patricia Harcourt during their school days at 
the Institution Bard are among the most amusing in the book, In this 
part of the story also we meet Pauline Bard, wife of Pere Emile and daughter 


of Charles Lefebvre, the author of the epoch naking work whose doctrines the 
school is intended to put into force. Pauline is a beautiful, high-spirited 
creature and soon discovers the flaws in her husband’s system; indeed, all 
the wise men live to find out that there is a good deal in the human relations 


beyord the mere instincts which are shared with the volatile ravbit and 








DOA COUNTRY 


nt w mou Tine old professor himself succumbs to the pretty 

vidow, wail fier t eath by drowning of poor latricia’s drunken husband 

left free to marry David, who has adored her ever since the days whet 

he threw notes for rover the garden wall of the Institution Bard. This is 
quite one ol the st of Mr. W e’s witty and ironical tales, 

The Paladin, by U A. Va il. (Smith, Elder and Co ) If the 

inning of Mr. Vachell’s book is a little dull and conventional, it 

rtainly has a promise of interesting developments, rhis is fulfilled to 

4 certain extent in the scene at Mont Plaisir, which is full of poss:bilities, 

Untortunately, from this point the author’s treatment of his theme its 

weakened by a plentiful dilution of melodrama, Pune events in Napier’s 

house are exceedingly melodramatic; nor are they really handled in any 

er spirit Phe unfortunate Alice, who practically kills herself by 


iving vent to an outburst of jealous fury; the much-maligned but innocent 


hero misunderstood by everyone; the ** Tain”; the faithful, vindictiv 
wlish Peach all these peo le and their actions are not very convine ing ; 
nd the ordeal devised by the doctor, with which the story ends, is still less 
o Unexacting readers who expect excitement will lke this book, which 
ontains, by the way, some ex lent « racterisation, The sketch of the 
Paladin himself is a subtle, ironic piece of work; and Miranda Jagg, Sabrina 
nd **the absent-minded little puss ” are quite real people. 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 


The Merry Past, by Ralph Nevill. (Duackworth.) 

Hedwig in England, by the author of ** Marcia in Germany.” = (Eeinemann.) 

Yet Again, by Max Beerbohm. Chapman and Ilail.) 

China, by Sir Henry Arthur Blake ; with illustrations by Mortimer Menpes. 
(A. and C, Blacl 

Greece in Evolution, edited by G. F. Abbott. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


RETRIEVER TRIALS. 


Pike Seconp NokTHUMBERLAND County RETRIEVER Society's 


MEETING. 
AST year a start was made in the Northern home of the 
Labradors, and an excellent meeting was brought 


off to stimulate the interest in a county which must 

be regarded as hay ing retrievers as good as, if not better 

than, any other. Mr. Maurice Portal, owner of the 
now celebrated Labrador Flapper, acts as hon. secretary for the 
ociety, and at this second meeting had a full card of twenty dogs 
to be tried on October ist and 2nd. One would have thought 
these were admirable dates to ix; admirable for everyone except 
a few deer-stalkers who were still busy in the Scottish 
torests. Mostother iHighland shooters had returned South. But 
partridge-shooting had not begun in Northumberland, where on 
the days of the trials there still stood, on the beat selec:ed, twenty 
acres of standing barley to attract and retain the partridges. But 
there were still the sixty acre root fields at Wooperton, and these 
provided plenty of game, along with hares, to test all the 
retrievel entered, quite as highly as retrievers beginning 
their season at a field trial were likely to require. Here 
there were two takes, one for puppies and the other for 


ill-aged dogs. lhe judges were Mr. Wheler. Mr. C. BL. 


ON 


Tue St. ANDREWS MEDALIST 
ORD WESTBUKY’S name is one that has been very well known for a 
long time in various fields of sport. He is the successor of that 


celebrated lawyer of whom it is reported, among other sayings of 


trenchant wit, that, after his opponent in argument had concluded 

“a passionate and resonant address to the jurv, he commenced his 

ech) in reply by saying, in a still, small voice, ** Now that that 

noise is over, I will tell vou what it is all about.” Pune present Lord 
Westbury'’s son, Mr. R. Bethell, has just flasned into fame with meteoric 
endour by winning the autumn medal of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club. 
Ile won it in a very fine score, of 76, and against the very finest field that 
ver has been collected to compete tor it, Perhaps the meteoric simile is a 
itthe unkindly, in tis survestion of rapid descent as well as of has’y rise; but 


how meteor-like that rise really was may be estimated from the a »prectation 
the handicap committee for Mr. Bethell, they giving him three strokes 
\nd whereas the heaviest-penalised men in the field, namely, Mr. John Ball, 
Mr. Maxwell and Captain Hutchison, owed four apiece, and Mr, Bethell beat 
them all by two strokes, it appears that this was something like a nine stroke 
rise, all in a flash; which is remarkable. Mr. Bethell has been known for 
1 long Ume as a very strong but a somewhat erring driver. On this great day 
for him, only one drive, as it seems, erred—into the bunker that is called 
** Kruger,” on the right of the line going to the tenth hole, and Providence 
was so far with Mr. Betheil that he lay well enough to be able to 
hack the ball out right on to the green, and got a three at this, which is, 
even without any bunker, not at all a bad four hole. 
Oiner POINTS OF THE MEETING 

Phe field deserves a word of comment, including as it did those afor “said, 
with Mr. Graham, Mr. Edward Blackwell—perhaps it would put the matter 
more shorily to say that the only absentees whom we could su pose to have 
even an outsile chance for the medal (though what Mr. Bethell did reminds us 
that this kind of statement has to be made very guar ledly) were Mir. Guy 
Campbell and Mr. Norman Ilunter, All the rest were there, and se ing that 


the day was periect for goll, it was to be expected that the great men would 


THE 


Epirep By Horace 
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Macpherson and Mr. C. Liddell. As might be expected so 
near the Luccleuch country, there were twelve Labradors 
entered, two half-breds between that sort and _ flat-coated 
retrievers, and six flat coats. These six, however, were quite 
out of the hunt, and the breed only got a half look in at the prize- 
money by means of one of the cross-bred animals that won the 
puppy stake. This was the Duke of Newcastle’s Alnwick Lady. 
Second to her was a red Labrador entered by Mr. Allgood, an 
animal of unusual but not unique colour, and suggestive of many 
things. Third also went toa Labrador, namely, Captain Burrell’s 
Lroome Park Bess. 

The all-aged stakes was won by Mr. lan A. Straker’s Juno, 
also a Labrador. Captain W. M. Burrell took second with 
Broome Park Flip, a Labrador too, and, like the winner, a 
daughter of Flapper. Third fell to Viscount Ridley’s Labrador, 
lagdon Shot. Lord Ridley is president of the society, and is 
also supported by a strong local committee. Fine weather was 
enjoyed, and lots of birds, thanks to Mr. W. W. Burden, 
owner of the shooting. 


Tue First Hertrrorpsuire County Retriever TRIAL. 

To see retriever trials advancing in popular esteem in the 
way they are is very satisfactory. Only a few years ayo users 
of those dogs who desired toimprove their own sorts had nothing 
publicly before them that could assist in the slightest degree. 
here were the show dogs, often the only ones at the public 
stud, and for this reason they were bred from. Those who 
bred from them might not keep their descendants; but the latter 
went somewhere, and gradually most of the old sorts were altered 
w died out. lor several years nothing much won at the retriever 
trials but those show sorts, for the obvious reason that nothing 
else was entered. But this has all been greatly altered, for since 
the Labradors have been sent to field trials in all their native 
character, and unaltered by the shows or their influence, it 
has been very difficult for a show flat or curly coated dog to get 
much chance at the trials. At the Herts meeting the Labradors 
were entered in the proportion of seven to ten of the whole entry. 
Yet one of the flat coats won the stake. This was Mr. John Kerr’s 
eechgrove Jet. Second to her was Mr. A. B. Buxton’s Labrador 
Zulu. It cannot be said that any very great and outstanding 
merit was shown by any of the retrievers. That might have been 
accounted for by the conditions of scent and the profusion of 
water that stood upon the motionless leaves of the root fields, 
and showered on to the ground at every touch from a retriever. 
Ilowever, no dog which had runners to retrieve did all that was 
requested of him, and the winner particularly lost a winged 
pheasant that she had every chance to recover by being sent on 
at once to the fall of the bird. The judges were the Hon. A. 
Holland Hibbert, Lord Alfred Fitzroy and Mr. C, C. Eley. 
Mr. Veter Clutterbuck, to whom this initial Hertfordshire 
movement is due, has been well rewarded for his trouble, and 
was able to show lots of game on October Ist upon his Sarratt 
shooting, near Chorley Wood, me: 


GREEN. 


LLUTCHINSON. 


do something like a 75 between them; but they failed, and it was left for one 
who only made himself great by doing so to come within a stroke of that, 
Mr. Maxwell, when four holes from home, had the easiest possible chance of 
doing 76 with common or garden Bogey play, but he threw away a stroke 
badly at the fiteenth and again at the sixteenth, and so tied with Mr. Low 
for second me lal at 78. Mr. Low did very gool work in winning that 
**Glennie ” medal which is the award for the best aggregate score at the two 
medal meetings in the vear, rewarding that quality of steadiness of which 
“Old Glennie’ 
for second medal is a business wherein it is difhieult to fee! much enthusiasm, 
and it was in rather a chastened spirit that Mr, Maxwell anc Mr. Low went 


> himself was one of the best of examples. Playing off a tie 


out the next morning to see whether they could come to a decision on the 
matter, Fora while they kept very level, both playing rather indifferently ; 
but after the eleventh hole Mr. Maxwell began to go away and won with 50 
to Mr. Low’s unfinished score of several strokes more. 

PROPOSED DEFINITION OF A GOLF CLUB. 

It has become known—indeed, notice of the intention was mentioned 
by a member of the Rules of Golf Committee speaking at the annual dinner 
of the Royal and Ancient Club—that that committee proposes to bring 
forward a motion at the general meeting of the club in the spring which shall 
contain a definition of a golf club and prohibit the use of any weapons whicn 
do not fit in with that definition. If they can get a satisfying definition, 
it is certain that improvement would be made on the present condition of 
golfing politics in this connection, which are in a state of something so muca 
like muldle as to be not quite edifying. The committee has said, 
practically, that the small croquet maliets are not to be used; but then 
nobody at present knows precisely what a croquet mallet, for the purposes 
of this rule, means nor exactly where a golf club ends and a croquet maliet 
bevins, Pne committee, whe.s tackled on the point, has no more to say 
than that a croquet mullet is a thing of which the shaft goes up vertically 
from the head. But this is only partially true of real croquet mallets ; there 
are many quite outside such a definition, With the _eneral intention of the 


committee most goliers will agree. 1t is unedifying to see men pattiag the 
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ball into the hole with a mallet swung lik: a pendulum between the legs— 
especially unedifying when an opponent holes a putt in this fashion, and i 
is only « light consolation to tell him that he has don: so in an undignified 
attitude, unworthy of a reasonabie man. In the present muddle a man can 


le the spirit of the latest legislation, by very slightly altering his 


easily eva 
wallet. When a strict defin tion of a golf club is produced this will not be 
so easy. 

GENERAL FORM OF THE DEFINITION. 


The present idea scems to be that the committee’s proposed defisition 
will be something having for its principle that the head of the club shall be 
on one side only of the shaft. This is so very simple that one begins 
immediately to be doubtful whether it can work; but the more consideration 
is given it, the clearer it seems that this really joes carry with it the root o! 
the matter It is a definition, it will be noted, in which no place is found 
for the Schenectady. Phat curious tool will have to be ‘* scrapped,” or its 
protuberant heel shaved off it. We should all, probably be pleased to 
come back to the faith of our fathers in respec of this golf club question, if 
only its answer can be made clear. And it seems as if a club thus defined 
would compel the man who now putts pendulum-wise between his legs to 
change this fashion of small beauty and 
le-s digi ity for something better. 


Herp AND Tom BALL, 

Up till now ‘Lom Ball has distin- 
guished himself far more as a score player 
than a match player, and has done nothing 
in a hand-to-hand struggle comparable in 
trilliancy to his achievement of being 
second in the open ¢ hampionship twice in 
succession, If we remember rightly, it 
was 2zbout this time last year that Ilerd 
gave him a terrible drubbing in an exhi- 
bition match. Herd has, moreover, had 
the best of it when the two have met in 
the match between the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire profe sionals, On Saturday last, 
however, at Oldham, Ball got a little of 
his own back, and alter being at one ume 
several holes to the bad, defeated the 
Hudderstield champion by two and one, 
He also had the best of a scoring round 
in the afternoon, doing 69 to Herd’s 73, 
and only just missing a special prize offered 
for anyone who should accomplish a 638 
The Southern reader may be excused for 
imagining either that the Oldham course 
cannot be a very long one or else the 
donor of the special prize must be consti- 
tutionally of a cautious disposition ; to 
demand a 68, even of the modern pro- 
fessional, is to be somewhat exacting. By 
the time this note appears in print, Ball 
will very likely have distinguished himself 
further at Walton Ileath. The big greens 
shou'd suit him well, for he is a beautilul 
putter, and anyone anxious to improve 
his putting could ask no better model. 
Ile is very effective with his wooden ciubs 
likewise; but there is an exagyerated free- 
dom of foot action which it would be unwise 
for the less talented to copy. 


At WALION Heatu 

There is a fierce light beating upon 
Walton Heath this week, since it is the 
venue of, perhaps, the most interesting 
event in the professionals’ golfing year, 
It is certain, at least, that no one will 
have any cause to compiain of the insul- 
ficient length of the cour-e In point of 
mere yards it is always exceedingly long, 
but the ground is, as a rule, very hard, 
as inland courses go, and there is a fine 
run on the ball Just now, however, the 
turf is comparatively soft and slow, with 


the incessant rains of this dreadful ar 





and there is more grass than usual, 

so that the chances of ordinary mortals getting home in two at 
the longer holes are of the smallest. Holes such as the fourth, seventh and 
eighth require the most prodigious hits, even from Braid-like heroes, if 
anything vetter than a five is to be done, On the other hand, there is a 
measure of comfort to be derived from the state of the greens, which are slow, 
true and grassy, whereas they can at times be so slippery and **kittle” as to 
be likened by the unsuccessful holer-out to skating-rinks, It is much to 
be hoped that water will not obtrude itself in the bottom of the pot- 
bunkers. They are quite deep enough and formidable enough without 
that added terror, and, moreover, water in the bunkers brings an entirely 
undesirable element of luck into the vame 


AUTUMN MEETINGS, 


The autumn meetings are now in ‘ull swing all over the country, and 
quite an appreciable time is required to wade through the very long column 


of very small print in which the results are announced in Monday morning’s 

paper. Slow greens and windless days more than make up for the mois" and 

misty weather, and wonderfully low rounds have been the rule, net scores much 

nearer 70 than 8o being as com:on as blackberries One particularly fine 

score was Mr. E. C. Lee’s 72 at Guildford, whicn wen him the scratch prize, 
it 


as well it might, though was not good enough to prevent his brother, 
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Mr. N. A. Lee, being first in the handicap. Another old Oxford captain, Mr. 
de Montmorency, won the scratch prize at stoke Poges with 80 —a round which 
is hardly worthy of him at his best, but good enough to beat most people over 
that long course. The course at Stoke Poges is a godsend to the Et »n masters, 
and they showed their appreciation of it in a thoroughly practical manner, for 
two of Mr. de Montmorency’s colleagues—Mr. Impey and Mr. Bodkin, the 


latter quite one of the most heart-breaking putters in existe: -tied for first 





plice in the hanlicap. One of the most remarkable scores is a net 71 at 
Brancaster, a round so low as to be almost insulting alike to the handi 
cappers and the course. Poor Brancaster ! [There was a time, in far-off 
gutty days, when men spoke of the tremendous length of the holes and carries 
with bated breath. Now people scurry round in these irreverent totals. Yet 
it is still fine, free-smiting golf for all that, 
Sik NORMAN LOCKYER 

Probably no man of science is more widely known to-lay than Sir 
Norman Lockyer. The list of his various degrees would fill a considerable 
space, that of his publications a still larger one, Chey rang: over a variety 


‘ 


of subjects, from the comparativ ly light, such as ** Spectrum Analyses,” to 
really weighty matters, such as the ** Rules of Golf.” If Sir Norman woul 

once more enter the arena of golfing 
politics, and publish a scientific and sati 

factory definition of what does and does 
not constitute a golf club, he would be 
conferring a benefit upon his fellows 
Sir Norman Lockyer plays most of his 
goll at Sandwich, and is a member of the 
Roya St. George’s Club; while with 
regard to clubs that are not golting ones, 


he is a familiar figure at the Athenwuw, 


“SMITH” AT THE 
COMEDY. 


| gh “Smith,” Mr. 
Somerset Maugham 
has almost reiched al 


high-water mark in the art oi 
pleasing. One after another hi 
plays have had in~ them the 
essential qualities of popular su 
cess, \ note of distinction here 
and there, in unexpected place 

there has always been, and a 
biting, rather elaborate, wit, appeal 
ing pleasantly to the intelligence. 
but underneath was generally the 
solid, marketable basis which mean 
success. 

In “Smith,” his latest play, he 
goes a few steps further on the 
path of popularity; we see an even 
vreater mastery of the technics ol 
his art. The theme of the play is 
not new, but it is handled with in 
comparable neatness, every jot of 
dramatic effect being wrung from 
it. kor stage purposes it is’ the 
most effective comedy of the year, 
and it shows a veiled and very ex 
cusable cynicism in its author; it 
is, in fact, a complete triumph in the 
popular taste, Mr. 
Maugham gives the pultic what it 


art of gauging 


a 


asks for, but his way of giving it is 
his own. If the general framework 


/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
‘ 
' 
/ 
‘ 
' 


of his play is not conspicuously 
original, the details are sketched in 
; with decided individuaiity. 

Mrs. Dallas-Baker is a lady 
LOCA VER. whom everyone has met. She is 
pretty, obvious'y thirty-five, and 
has a very “comfortable”? income. The even course of her life 
is disturbed by very few domestic responsibilities. liet 
husband would be generally considered an ideal husband for a 
pretty woman. And she has no children, Into this malice 
comes her brother on his arrival from the Colonies. He 1 
become a * plain man,” and finds the atmosphere of his sister’ 
home unendurably artificial. Without thinking too much about 
what he is doing he attacks the conditions of her life; in vain 
she tries to make him see the philosophy of the butt rily; in 
the end, helped by circumstances, he makes the artificial fabric 
of her life crumble around her. Her friends leave her, for she 
has not taken the trouble to bind them to her; her “ tame-cat”’ 
departs to marry an American ; only her husband remain 
It is a tragedy in minature, full of pathetic absurdity. 
We know that she will make fresh friends, but we pity het 
because her foolish, vapid mind obviously preludes an uninteresting 
id age. Meanwhile Freeman, who is come home to find a wife, 
has not been looking in vain. At first he is entrapped into 
asking Emily Chapman, one of his sister's friends, to be his 
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it sl terminat the « fo | 
VV ed by him toa more ious and satisfactory view 
I t¢ ind ha a ded to find work 1 the Co Ne Th 
( \ n oO the least con part tf the pias 
| t Free ul ( ha falien on sSimitl the par.ou nad ae 
‘ rs that i farme daughter and has ne r been ill 
n al f, Without vin her. belt n that in all essentials 
he the woman fot m, he asks her to be hi vile. She 
ref ; \ del us little comedy follows, in which the man 
bye really to want what he cannot have; the girl to not 
* pont in her unexpected lover. Inthe end Mrs. Dallas-Baker’s 
dl ery of what has happened and her immediate dismissal of 
Smith cau t! latter to capitulate joyfully, bes ildered at the 
turn event have taken Such, put bi efly, is the tory of the 
und it is told with extraordinary deftness and skill. Hf 
| y Chay nvel n seems hardly probable, the scenes 
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between Smith and Freeman are certainly convincing. They 
were delightfully conceived, in exactly the right spirit, and 
perfectly played by Mr. Loraine and Miss Marie Lohr. 

Mr. Maugham must be very popular among actors. 
There have been few comedies lately containing so many 
good parts so well acted. Thomas Freeman might become 
in some hands merely a tedious bore. Mr. Loraine avoided this 
pitfall, making us feel that Freeman’s aggressive attitude was 
natural. Of Smith, Miss Marie Léhr made a delightful if rather 
ideal figure; and as Mrs. Dallas-Baker, Miss Kate Cutler 
proved once more that she has an excellent instinct for comedy ; 
he managed adroitly, too, her little tragedy in the last scene. 
One of the many clever touches in the play is the contrast 
between I'reeman and Peppercorn, the tame-cat; the scenes 
between the two men are extremely amusing. As Peppercorn 
Mr. A. kX. Mathews was at his best. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GAME COVERT 
To rue l Kk oO; Co rey Lars 
- yo , what t lant for im t re t round 
) i t in v to wir 1 t rau $ I hould ” r to 
t netl tha 4 rail n tim t oa. ¢ 
\ ur ' th t rr midlent i n im ibility I r 
! t ot ¥ t ’ ‘ vI eventually row int t timber tr that 
ts will no tw t is young It i iticult to give advi 4s to 
t t »~p tw it } swin omething of the cnaracter of th 
tl ‘ ct \W nay er ymnmend i correspondent to look at the 
tofr ) root she given by Sir Ilerbert Maxwell in his ‘* Memories 
of tl Months,” First Ses It is too long to quote her it probably 
TT t y t whit will suit tl ne of our correspo 
t ' | list, vever, has to be taken with m it rve, for 
h t ru nan vy Sir Ilerbert Maxwell muy | immune from 
ra in nis ‘ ty, \ re no ’ ver vhere, with th ingle exe 
t h t , | m 1 ron \ ha ver found 
ra ' thi \ t v i tl most ver ‘ rms it sever 
tr will f ‘ them t ) | the rest In nil nate probably 
Sir I. Maxwell list ld 1 ul t vithout r rve { rtunately, 
' ' yn »>w na 1 nor at ! t ! they very ! 
over for pheasat * they v too much rp Would 1 impossible to 
lant re andl there over t roun ate s of the Corsican or Austrian 
wit rou shi the tres ar very you umong shrubs which 
ti rabbits will leav Bo th varieti pin u ractically immune 
r t ! titer a few year I 
MADNESS IN WILD ANIMALS. 
[fo rue | ror or ** Country Liri 
Sik, The interesting review in last w "s ¢ NTH Lire of Mr Tate’s 
bou , Inwhich reterenc was mad to the prevalence f rabies among an mals 


in the East, reminds m that even the dogs of col r climates suller trom a 


form of madness which has caused much worry to Arctic explorers owing to 

losses sustair a r y in their packs Commander I ry, in 
* Northward Over the Great Ice,” explains the nature of the disease, Ile 
says they did not quite escape the piblockto, a dread disorder that at times 
has threatened to rob the poor natives of one of their most valuable resources, 
It was pr valent in South Greenland forty years ago, ind no remedy has 
been discovered, though, happily, its ravages are now small, Phe victims show 


their derangement by howling and snapping and refusing all nourishment. They 


often die of convulsions the day they are attacked. Commander Peary gives 
tl following graphic description of an outbreak of the disease among 
his sledge dogs: ** Two more dogs with the piblockto had bitten nearly 
every dog in the pack One of these dovs, th Avitator, a powerful, big, 
wollish brute, the last rvivor of the dogs purchased on the Labrador 
Coast, present 1 just before he was killed as savage and gory a spectacle 
is | have ever n Ife had run amuck through the team, and, half 

in as he was with froth and hlood, had been mercilessly torn 
nd shaken by the dogs that he had attacked. As the rifle was levelled 
t him, h stood exhausted and panting, with head and neck swollen 
o twice their natural size, ears torn in shreds, eves bloodshot, bloody 
yam dripping from his jaws, and his entire body flecked with toam 
und ) ind clotted tufts of fur. Though so weak that he could 
scar vy stand, | was just gathering himself for another spring at the 


dog nearest him, when the bullet passed through his brain, and he collapsed 
in a quivering heap on the blood-besmattered snow.” Many dovusdied as the 
result of this outbreak. A form of hysteria, bearing the same name locally, 
prevails among the Eskimos, the women being the most f1 squently at lict 


When under the influence of the madness the sufferer denudes himsel 


ol 
clothing and prances about like a broncho. One woman attempted to walk 
the ceiling of her igloo, but, not being a fly, was unsuccessful Mr. Peary 


ys that a case of piblockto lasts from five minutes to half-an-hour or more. 


nit occurs ina hut, no apparent concern is felt by the other inmat S, nor 


ny attention paid to the antics of the mad ort It is only when an 


uttempt is made to run abroad that restraining cords are aftixed 


rlik FLY AND THE KINGFISHER. 
lo THE Epiror or ** Counrry Lirg,”’} 


Sit I noticed in a recent number of your journal a paragraph referring to 


the frequent capture of swallows by fly-fishers ; that has happened to me, but 


4 most extraoriinary cl nt occurred when l was fly Hashing very many 


years ago It has never been related in print, and [ think it is worthy 
of record. As a young fellow | was fishing for chub in a by-wash of a 
mill at Kempston, near the town of Bedford. In the act of casting 
my line struck a kingfisher which happened to fly down the stream. To my 


utter amazement, I saw the bird at the end of my line. I pulled him in 
} 
! 


towar me as fast as | could, but when almost within my reach he got 
ree and flew off. Whether such an event ever happened before or will 
happen again may be doubted, Kk W. Youna. 


PFRAINED PEREGRINE FALCONS WANTED. 
[fo true Epiror or ** Country Lire.” 

Sik,—I shall feel so much obliged if through the medium of your interesting 

p r you can give me any -information as to where I my procure trained 

peregrine falcons; and if you or your readers can give me any advice as to 
their management,—S M,C. 

frained peregrines cannot often be procured unless their owners -houid 

or any reason be desirous of parting with them Full advice as to the 

management of trained falcons and other hawks is given in ** The Art and 

Practice of Ilawking,” which can be purchased from Mr. E, Michell, Wyke, 





near Bruton, Somerset, who might be able to inform you where the falcons 


you require are to be hal Kp | 


GULLS AND FISIIES. 
{To tue Eprrorx or **Counrry Lire”) 
Sik,—In your issue of September 25th I was sorry to real that, owing to 
the increase of the gulls and, I take it, the decrease of the fish, the guils may 


be taken from the Protection Acts. A young gull having been found to 
contain sixty fish, the question naturally arises: Where did he get such a 
quantity? [think the answer is quite plain to those who have studied and 
observed the habits of these birds, Few will be disinclined to the reason 


that they have got them from above the high-water mark, together with 
millions of their kind, baking in the sun, where they had been left by man 


the night previous, From August until the end of October I have for years 


seen the longshoremen (they must not be confused with proper fishermen), 
with boat and net, hauling the sandy coves and small bays. On a dark, 
stilly night the fish make for the shore, and the nets are hauled right through 
the very breeding-ground of the fish, with the result that millions of baby 
fish and eggs are torn from their nurseries and are hauled, together with a 
cartload of weed, above the high-water mark, to perish in the morning sun. 
I have counted fifty or more on a small pie 





of weed no larger than the size 
of one’s hand, and some so small that a microscope is necessary to determine 
their kind by the spots and marks. Now, this goes on all around our shores, 
and each boat hauls its net, say, ten times a night, ani the catch for the 
night would be about 6olb. of smali fish for the market. For this they 
destroy some 50,C00,000 of fish-life. Apply this to the whole of the United 
Kingdom, and the wholesale destruction of young fish-life is appalling. The 
longshoremen know they do this, and the only answer they give as to why 
they do not throw back the weed is that others would not, why need they ? 
I am, Sir, of the opinion that if this were done we should have no need to 
quarrel with the gulls, They are beautiful birds, and are an ever-pleasant 
sight to all lovers of our sea-girt coast; and [ for one feel that we should be 
doing a wrongful action to exclude them from the Act just for the reason 
stated. —A Lover OF THE GULLS. 





STRANGE TRADITIONS CONCERNING THE MOON, 
{To tue Epiror or ** Country LIFE” |] 
Sik,—Many quaint ideas about the moon exist in different parts of the world, 
and among them the traditions regarding that remarkable phenomenon known 
**man in the moon” plays the chief part. In England the story rans 
that the *‘man in the moon” once lived on earth, but was found one day by 


as the 


Moses gathering sticks on the Sabbath, and as a punishment was sent to 
the moon, where he can now be seen with his bundle of faggots on his 
back Pine Chinese believe the figure in the moon to be an ancient 
belle, ‘“*Chango” by name, who, drinking the liquor of immortality, 
straightway ascended to the moon, where she still remains. In Swabia the 
story is that a man and woman stand in the moon—the man for hinder- 
ing people from attending church by strewing thorns on their road ; the woman 
because she churned on Sunday. The man still carries his thorns and the 
woman her butter-tub. To the Italians the ‘* man in the moon” is none 
other than Cain; while the Jews believe the figure to be Isaac, bearing on 


his shoulders the wood for his own sacrifice. In Sylt the **man in the 
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moon” is a sheep-stealer, who enticed his neighbour's sheep by cabbages. 
At last, as a warning, he was sentenced to perpetual purgatory in the 
moon with his cabbages. Curious ideas are prevalent concerning lunar 
eclipses. The Hindoos believe that when the moon is eclipsed a snake 
is trying t ’ 


» swa low it. rhis belief is shared by the Chinese. When an 


‘clipse happens in Mexico, it is believed that the sun is devouring the 





SLEDGING THE BRACKEN, 


moon; while the Tonga Islanders attribute it to a thick cloud passing over 
the moon. The Amer.can Indians say the moon is tired when she is eclipsed. 
When they see an eclipse of the moon, the Indians of the Orinoko redouble 
their labours on their growing crops, believing the moon is hiding herself in 
anger at their laziness. In England superstitions concerning the moon are still 
strong For instance, who likes to see the new mvon through glass? Is it 
not a sign of ill-luck through the ensuing month? In Lincolnshire the 
farmers will not, if they can help it, kill their pigs during the wane of the 
moon, for if they do the lard will shrink, —G. WELBURN, 





AP? LE-GROWING IN TASMANIA 

fo tHe Eprror or ‘* Country Lirt.”} 
=1R,—In view of the increased attention that is now being paid by residents 
in this country to the prospect of providing careers for their children in the 
Australian States, will you allow me, as representing the Government of 
lasmania in London, to place the following par.iculars concerning our fruit 
industry before such of your readers as may desire this information. Tasmania 
(the southernmost of the States of the Commonwealth of Australia) is 
essentially the home of the Antipodean apple industry, one of the most 
profitable branches of production un ler the Southern Cross. Primarily its 
delightful climate is responsible for this pre-eminence. With fruit Tasmania 
stands in the very forefront of the industry. She was the pioneer of the 
exportation of apples to the London market, and once the problems associated 
with the conveyance so far in cool storage had been solved, orchard-culture in 
Tasmania made rapid progress. ‘‘ Apples growing at four shillings per bushel,” 
said the principal of one of the biggest Tasmanian fruit and jam firms 
the other day, ‘“‘will be equally as remunerative 
as a good paying gold-mine.” This remark was 
a propos of the development of the orchard industry 
along the valley of the Tamar. The Tamar is a broad 
and bold estuary forty miles from the Heads of 
Launceston, and—inclusive of its many charming bays, 
affording something like 140 miles of shore, nearly all 
of its magnificent water frontages—with many ideal 
spots for settlement and fruit culture. Year by year the 
methods of carriage are being perfected and freights 
cheapened, and now the trade is broad, based upon the 
assurance of the ever-widening demand at prices that 
give the grower a handsome profit. The orchardists of 
the Huon, a noble river in the south of the island, those 
in the Derwent and Bagdad Vailceys, have so far been 
the principal contributors to the export trade. The 
largest ships in the Anglo-Australian trade call at 
Ilobart to take away tens of thousands of cases at a 
time; but now development of the industry is rapidly 
extending upon the northern side of the island, There 
is an absolute unanimity of opinion that orchard-culture 
in this part of Tasmania has a very prosperous future 
before it. Men in regular city employment are investing 
their savings in apple plantations, sometimes singly on 
a small scale, or as members of a syndicate. Larger 
capitalists are doing the same, and companies are also 
pursuing the profit that can be made by the growth of 
fruit. No rural class in Tasmania is so prosperous, taken 
as a whole, as the orcharJists. Their homes are eloquent 
evidence of their comfortable condition. This is easy 
to understand when it is remembered that from £30 
to £40 an acre is a very moderate estimate of what may be made off an 
orchard. It is an occupation that ‘makes a strong appeal to people of some 
means, who, after the stress of a city life, or worn out by some trying climate, 
seek a new land in which to pass, under the most ple sant conditions, the 
later vears of theirlife. They are not prepared to goin forthe general routine 
of a mixed farm With orchard-growing it is different. It is the aristocracy 
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of agriculture, as it were. It is certainly the most productive, and th 
, 


possibilities of even a small acreage under [ruit trees are wonderlully great. 


A few recorded instances of what Tasmanian orc iard-growers have accomplishet 


may be cited. There are small orchards which have returned up to 1,200 
bushels per acre. One owner of four acres pic ed over 4,000 bushels ol 
marketable apples. He sold them at 4s. per case, and thus secured a gross 
return of £300 At the outside the expense would not 
be more than £100, so the profit per acre was £175. 
As may be imagined, these were level-headed, hard 
working men who knew the _ business. It looks very 
easy to get rich like this; but, of course, these are 
extreme cases. They are quoted merely to show what 
is possible of accomplishment. They explain how it is 


that a mere handful of fruit-growers add so much every 
year to the wealth of the world, and have built up an 
export trade of such proportions that one vessel has left 


lasmania with as many as 125,000 cases of fruit on 





board, the world’s record, probably, in the shape of a 
cool-stored apple cargo. Covent Garden and other 
authorities upon fruit pronounce the demand for 
lrasmanian apples as practically unlimited. They reach 
the Old World in the ‘‘off” season, when its markets 
are bare of other fruits, So far their consumption has 
not extended very far beyond the tables of the rich, but 
the vast English middle-class multitude will come in 
later. —JOHUN McCatt, Agent-General for Tasmania. 





rit HARVEST Ot Pritt MOUNTAIN AND 
rik MOOR, 
(To THe Epiror or ** Country Lire,’’} 

Sik, Ine two photographs I send show the farmers 
of the Northern dales getting in rushes and bracken 
for winter bed ing for their stock, straw’ being 
practically unknown in these remote dales, These mountain moors stand 
some 2,000!t. above sea-level. W. CARTER PLATTS. 





FEEDING A YOUNG CUCKOO 
{To roe Epirok or “*Counrry Lire.’ | 
Sik,—Your correspondent Mr. R. B, Lodge, whose illustrated paper on bring 
ing up a cuckoo is in a recent issue of COUNTRY LIFE, seems to have had much 
the same experience with his young cuckoo as [ had with one I brought up a few 
years ago. I describe] my bird’s short but even'ful life with me in Counrry 
Lire of May Sth, under ‘* Correspondence.’ Che difficulty of what to do 
with the little plague when fully grown I overcame by sending him to the 
Zoological Gardens. I fancy if Mr. R. B Lodge writes to the authorities, he will 


find they will be very glad to have his bird, If it was turned out now to find 
its own living it certainly would never find it. It is possible some small bird 
might mother it, but it is far more likely it would be mobbed and killed by 
the large birds, who dishke the cuckoo, probably from its resemblance to 
the hawk tribe.—IL. S. Oxp 


[To rHe Epiror or * Counrry Lire.” | 
Sir, —In Counrry LiFe of September 25th, I notice one of your cor 
spondents signing himself R. B. Lodge has written on “ Bringing Up a 
Young Cuckoo,” and does not look forward with any pleasure to providing 
the bird with insects or worms during the winter months Ile may like to 
know I have brought up many purely insect-eating birds on the special food 
sold by bird fanc ers, and I found they throve well and were quite content 


with it, even wher able to fly about and catch insects for themselves, I 





WINTER BEDDING, 


am quite sure the cuckoo will be no exception to this, and will keep in 
health all the winter, giving little or no trouble. I may add I had from 
Whiteley’s a supply of the food sent me every fortnight, though the part 
of India I lived in teems with insect life. Nevertheless, it was a constant 
worry to be always on the alert to salisly the insatiabic appetites ol m 


feathered pets. r. Fue 
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GEORGE,” breakfast with every kind of drink and were awfully hurt if you did not have any, 
I i | i or **CcunN Lut so I dodged them by taking brandy, burning off the spirit and then putting it 
Sit \\ Geor ' s ' é t nily rcle | in my coffee We had some awlully good French rolls made by the wife of 
Ln 2 fas t ' inct , vill sponey mass, our host and a sort of mince pie flavoured with some strong herbs. After 
, f t his ith for food, Ile 
) Ait all ‘ ! r . 2 had y 
ita nest \ rat i vi n t i tin i t t 
sor was t } | ’ ' , pint (sco 
x Vit a ha ‘ birds t i to 
i t ) t i ror (y : lar » 5 
rately cr “ f nal ! nes 
ro I t ur (sy to d m 
' Shortly bis rea nd t nd I have know 
v if ! tT t t r o ‘ n r m ' 
all ss I " ‘ ot, be t reat | e, 2 
t t { ¥ ' red | i ‘ t < y short 
fea t tiv we » 1 its paper ' it li | \ 
i Lire itl i ri pe pon How I rom , 
na ty t ' aD rd Cur isiy, his tail has 
' r¢rowna her aM r Untor ulely, owil »| ver 
! riyink (,e01 had ) but Natur ude, as usual, 
t t j ’ 4 ) to 4 iw n ta nis rit 
y rel hou t th iu i ind y-one n rather added to his 





THE EVER GAPING BEAK 


fast we were all given horses and went out for a long ride through miles 


of forest, where the mosquitoes were so many that the wretched horses were 


everlastingly bolting. 1 at last refused to go further, but my guide promise 
me we should be clear of the mosquitoes in a lew minutes, When we got 
out we were close to the bank of one of the big lakes, a very st ep bank, too, 


ind all the way down one mass of wild flowers which extended into the water, 
ind then further out water-lilies. It loosed awlully fine, as the water was as 


clear as crystal and there were any amount of big silver fish. We sat and slept 


ind fished for the whole afternoon to give the horses a rest and so as not to 
start before sunse t, as we h id about Go versts further to vo Some of these 
Ural Cossacks are very wealthy men, as they own most of the land where 
the mines are now being found. My host was getting £5,000 a year from a 
vi cal who were working amine on hls land l ao not suippose he 
pends 450 a year, as bis wife and sisters used to get up at 2 a.m. to 


mii the cow md take the milk to the factory. Ile told me he 





owned a forest quite near, so I asked him if he ever saw any wolves, 


charn Thouvh now | n very her with ! ers, (se. ree wa till s the droshky driver had been telling me long stories about them, and 
voted to his young ir , and it was an amusir it to see him sitting on I thought this chap would know more about it Ile toll me he 

th " { her chair, | | m one side and be vide open, holding long knew where there were some young ones, so off we started for the heart of the 
nel lionate « ersa 1 with her, iG, AS a t t treat, at intervals rest Almost as soon as we entered it we saw the mother ahead of us and 
| allowed to swallow her | er, As | rew older his taste for worms ull the wav she kept just out of gunshot, though neither of us would have 
scem to wane, ne i per tread woodl », earwig nad hidlers $ shot her. The Cossack told me that he came very oft nto have a look at 
m t ! whit ' ular neais of , mu pudding (to which the cubs, as no one knew very much about how young wolves were brougiit 
he was devot ! tsi rtwootl br iter at tea The cat and pand at what age they began to hunt for themselves. Ile also said it was 
og, who b ' vi rul t roost, were now completely routed, and if they i very rare thing to have wolves breeding so close to habitations, as most of 
ured woach tuo near to the tea-table, Geor invariably lol il out and, them were in the mountains in the south of Siberia, on the Chinese border, 

‘ ra i crest ! flashi , drove ti 1 into the bushes, pursuing them ind a lot came down from the Arctic regions. These were alw ays the worst 
' om tar Phey 10 i &@ wholesome r t for that powerlul with regard to killing sheep and, when in packs, cattle also rhis lot of 

ik, whi y ' with a hammer-li st into hi ment E. B. P wolves had their home in a long gulley, and the bitch had scratched out 

1 deep hole in the side of the hill and had there had her young ones 

DESTROYING WORKMS ON LAWN, When I saw them there were only two, and they were lying hike puppies 

fo THE Ebrror or * Country Lirk "| ulin a muddle. We went and picked them up, and they did not mind in 

Sie, —Some tin wo [ saw in your paper advice how to destroy eartl the least The Cossack had been playing with them ever since they were 
solms on a lawn l born, o thev reall 
t m mixtur were quite tame, ae 
of gas-lime was re ilways took his gun in 
commended Could case the mother migit 
anyor ive me tl turn nasty, but so far 
rovortio etc., and she had not objected in 
t ' It f it im the least, as he always 





*ht her some food, 





and I suppose sh 
found that much nicer 
than having to hunt 
for it herself.””—W. 
of tresh lime is M. CUNINGHAM 


laced in ibout - 
THE YVEWS Ol 
KINGLY VALE. 


[fo THE Eprror. } 


oval ot water, the 
lawn could be fr y 


watered with the solu- 


tion Stir thoroughly Sirk,—lI send you a 
1 few hours and allow photograph of the 
it to settle belore vroup ol yews at 
usit ht Kingly Vale, near 


Chichester. Tradition 
41 LETTER FROM 


SIBERIA 
To tue Eniror,] 


has it that on the site 


where they now stand 


the men ol Chichester, 
cia. © aah some 1,000 vears ago, 


nother extract from a once met and routeu 


letter lately receive 


a raiding party of 
rom my son now in Danes, and that the 


Siberia, which may | slain lie deep beneath 
ol interest: ** On the these trees, As the 


way to Chelyabinsk, photograph shows, 
the trees have attained 
a large size.——-M. C 


Cossack, They start YEWS AT KINGLY VALE, CHICHESTI COTTAM. 








